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Two perils beset. those who regulate their lives by 
their consciences only. One is that the conscience 
may be so complaisant as to approve as harmless the 
most seductive sins; the other is, that the conscience 
may be so distorted in its scrupulosity as to condemn 
as sin what is not sin at all. How are these two 
perils to be avoided? Only by taking care that con- 
science is constantly regulated by the Word of God. 
Then there will be less danger in regulating the life 
by the conscience. 


What a difference the point of view makes! lf a 
man is a zealous propagator of our particular views, 
we are likely to talk of his enthusiasm for the right ; 
if he differs from us, we are apt to see in his activity 
only the narrow zeal of the partisan. He who suffers 
for the cause which we believe in, is upheld by us as 
a martyr to principle; he who suffers for a cause which 
we oppose, only receives the recompense due to his error. 
It is a grand privilege to be able to say just what 
Providence means by this or by that “ dispensation ;” 
but it is a privilege which is capable of being abused,— 
is it not? 


Error is commonly based upon some truth; and 
one of two methods is generally employed in dealing 
with this partnership of truth and falsehood. Some 
men extend a kindly protection to the error for the 
sake of the truth at its foundation ; others strike ruth- 
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'lessly at the error without caring how the truth at its 


basis may fare. Neither of these is the wisest way. 


It is better first to draw the dividing line between 


_the primal truth and the superincumbent falsehood, 


so that all men may see it. The chances are that 
then you will have no need to attack the error; for 
few care to defend an error which they see to be 


| divorced from the truth. 


Whatever may be the standard of teaching in the 
several classes of a Sunday-school, the measure of the 
school as a whole depends on the work done for it, 
and through it, by the superintendent—in the desk 
and out of the desk. To do his work to best advan- 
tage, a superintendent needs to avail himself of all 
the hints and helps he can make available from the 
experience and suggestions of others. In the line of 
this aid to superintendents, we begin this week a 
series of articles by skilled Sunday-school workers, on 
the superintendent’s work in the desk. Mr. W. R. 
Burnham, superintendent of the Broadway Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, of Norwich, Connecticut, and 


_long identified with the organized Sunday-school work 


of his state, and of the nation, begins the series with 
an article on Opening Exercises in the Sunday-school. 


Enthusiasm makes up for many defects. Neither 


knowledge nor power nor money can supply the | 


place of enthusiasm; but enthusiasm, on the other 
hand, can supply the place of all these Even a| 
weak invalid can do more of God’s work in the world, 

with enthusiasm, than can a strong man without | 
enthusiasm. ‘There is encouragement in this thought | 
for those who feel their lack in these other respects. 
If you have not these, but have enthusiasm, you have 

what can supply the lack of these. Great movements | 
have rarely begun where the world would expect | 
them to begin. It is the man who is on fire with an 
earnest purpose, rather than the millionaire or the 


monarch or the scholar, who starts those new impulses | 


which wrest the world out of its old grooves. The 
world could do with less splendor, with less literature, 
with less elegant trifling of all kinds, but one thing 
of which the world can never have enough is good, 
downright, honest enthusiasm. 


This is a busy, busy world. With getting knowl- 
edge and with getting money, with getting into office 
and with getting out of office, with getting sick and 
with getting well, with business and social and family 
cares, all men are hurried and most men are worried. 
There are duties likewise for the daughters of the 
children of men. Household cares must be attended 
to, and there are baby clothes to be made, and wed- | 
ding dresses to be shaped, and mourning garments to 
be fitted, for life comes and death comes, and both | 
require entertaining. Working early and working 
late, meeting present wants and preparing for future 
needs, doing, helping, hurryin; 
feel themselves sadly limited for time as they rush 
through this life. How happens it, then, that they 
have so much time to throw away? Busy, yet with 
leisure to pack the city theatres to overflowing night 
after night? Busy, yet at liberty to read every 
newspaper horror and scandal? Busy, yet with 
time to waste over sensational novels? Busy, yet 
with leisure to loiter in club billiard rooms, or to 


g, most men and women | 


an 
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chatter hither and thither over ectapheabest gossip ? 
“While thy servant was busy here and there, he 
{thy servant’s charge] was gone,” moaned the man 
of God long ago as he lifted his sad face by Ahab’s 
chariot, seeking in a parable to warn the wicked 
king of the danger of heedlessness. While we are 
busy here and there, over our idle amusements or 
trivial occupations, He—not the imaginary captive 
of the prophet’s parable, but the personified Accepted 
Time—may be gone. Busy indeed we must be in 
this busy world, but we have no time to be busy over 
nothing; busy we should be, but not over such 
trivial matters here and there, that before we lift our 
eyes the Master shal! have left us. 





THE PRACTICAL POWER OF 
SENTIMENT. 


To say of any object of aspiration, or of any 
prompting to action, that “it is only a sentiment,” is 
in the popular mind, to throw discredit on that which 
is thus characterized, and to classify it as unpractical, 
and therefore not worthy of the thought and endeav- 
ors of a person of sound sense. Yet there is noth- 
ing in all this world so practical as sentiment; 
nothing worthier of the utmost energies and of the 
| innermost yearnings of any true man, or of any true 





| woman. 

| What is “sentiment ” ? Primarily, it is perception 
by the more subtile senses; it is feeling which is a 
| result of one’s entirest and most distinctive persun- 
ality. It “denotes a refined sensibility on subjects 
affecting the heart.’ In contrast with the results of 
cold reasoning, we speak of “the sentiments of the 
heart,” as over against “the opinions of the mind.” 
| And just so surely as heart-power is superior to head- 
power, with this world as it is, is sentiment more 
| potent, and incidentally more practical, than opinion. 
This we recognize, when we ask concerning a man 
| who has expressed his formal opinions on a subject: 
“ Yes; but are those his real sentiments?” And so 
it is, as Dugald Stewart tells us, that “ the word senti- 
ment ... expresses... very happily those complex 
determinations of the mind which result from the 
co-operation of our entire rational powers, and of our 
moral feelings.” And so it comes to pass, that the 
real measure of any true man is the depth and the 
power of his sentiment ; or, in the words of the wisest 
of the inspired writers: “ As he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 

There is all the difference in the world between 
| “sentiment ” and “ sentimentalism ;” as great a dif- 
ao as between “child-likeness” and “ childish- 
ness.” Child-likeness is the attribute of the wisest of 
the sons of men, and is the type of him who is great- 
est in the kingdom of heaven. Childishness is a trait 
unworthy even of an untutored child. “ Sentimen- 
talism” is the quality of resting inactive in mere 
feeling. “Sentiment” is that sway of the feelings 
which carries one out of himself toward an object 
| of love and life which is dearer to him than rest or 
safety or possessiom. Sentiment is ennobling and 
oractical ; sentimentalism is ignoble and unpractical. 
Let no man confound the two, in his estimate of the 
worth and the power of either. 

There is no sphere where sentiment, in its best 
and truest meaning, is not the prevailing force in 
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impelling to high endeavor. Both the Old Testa- | says inquiringly: “Can it be that those mysterious 


ment an‘l the New give the foremost place in religion | stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and strange | 


to love; 


What is patriotism, but a sentiment? What is human | sions from we know not whence, should be wrought | 
affection, but a sentiment? ‘What is love of duty, or | in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, | 


love in duty,—duty toward God, duty toward eoun- 
try, duty toward our fellows,—if it is not a sentiment? 
When Edward Everett was pleading for the comple- 
tion of Bunker Hill monument, he confronted the 
objection that this was “only a sentiment,” and that 
it had no practical worth in our national life. “Iam 
asked,” he said, “ What good will this monument do? 
And I ask, What good does anything do? What is 
good? Does anything do good?” Then he pro- 
ceeded to show that the digging of canals, or the 
building of railroads, or the prosecution of any means 
of wealth, was in itself of no immediate advantage, 
but depended for its ultimate value on its relatings to 
the interests and to the welfare of humanity; that, in 
fact, there is “no good in the mere animal life, except 
that it is the physical basis of that higher moral 
existence, which resides in the soul, the heart, the 
mind, the conscience,—in good principles, good feel- 
ings, and the good actions (and the more disinter- 
ested, the more entitled to be called good) which flow 
from them.” And so he concluded: “ Now, sir, I say 
that generous and patriotic sentiments, sentiments 
which prepare us to serve our country 





feelings like 
those which carried Prescott and Warren and Put- 
nam to the battle-field, are good,—good, humanly 
speaking, of the highest order. It is good to have 
them, good to encourage them, good to commemorate 
them ; and whatever tends to animate and strengthen 
such feelings, does as much right down practical good 
as filling up low grounds and building railroads.” 

The love of one’s country’s flag, is only a sentiment ; 
yet brave men are ready to die for that flag on the 
field of battle; and when in the hush ‘of peace the 
weather-beaten, bullet-pierced, stained and tattered 
old flag is borne proudly through the city streets, on 
some memorial day, strong men shed tears at its sight ; 
—* because of its associations,” you may say; but 
what is any power of association except a “ senti- 
ment”? Associations of time: the New Year, Christ- 
mas, a birthday, a marriage-day, a death-day, some 
anniversary tenderer than all these it may be,—what is 
the peculiar charm of such a time, but a sentiment ? 
Associations of place: the old homestead, the little 
school-house, the village church, the woods, the 
meadow, the brook, the shore, the quiet graveyard ;— 
that which hallows each of these is a sentiment. 


“That's hallowed ground—where, mourned and missed, 
The lips repose, our love has kissed ;— 
But where’s their memory’s mansion? Is’t 
Yon church-yard’s towers? 
No! in ourselves their souls exist, 
A part of ours.” 
Associations of material things: a mother’s Bible, an 
old arm-chair, a faded flower, a lock of hair, 
“ That little shoe in the corner, 
So worn and wrinkled and brown ;’’— 
is it aught but a sentiment that makes such a trifle a 
priceless treasure ? 

Literature has power and permanency in its sway- 
ing influence, in proportion to its measure of profound 
sentiment. It is true, in a sense, that that alone can 
be classified as real literature, which appeals directly 
to the heart; that only those writings which are from 
the heart to the heart live on from age to age. Even 
in the sphere of inspired writings, it is many times 


and what is love, if it is not a sentiment? | 


yearnings after we know not what, and awful impres- 


and begins and ends in itself? No; they have 
escaped from some higher sphere ; they are the out- 
pourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created 
sound; they are echoes from our Home; they are the 
voices of angels, or the Magnificat of saints, or the 
living laws of Divine guidance, or the Divine attri- 
butes; something they are besides themselves, which 
we cannot compass, which we cannot utter—though 
mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise distin- 
guished above his fellows, has the power of eliciting 
them,” They are, in fact, in the realm of living senti- 
ment, and not of lifeless reason. 


So mighty is the sentiment-swaying power of 


music, that the bravest soldiers are afraid of it, when 
it comes in conflict with a trying duty. The bands 
of the Highland regiments are, it is said, forbidden to 
play, during their foreign service, such a plaintive 
home-suggesting tune, as “ Lochaber No More,” a 
popular Scottish ballad of exile. Similarly, the Swiss 
bands are forbidden to play, while abroad, a ranz des 
vaches, or one of the melodies which the Alpine herds- 
men play upon their alp-horns while driving home 
their flocks. And again, as showing that every heart 
is human, and that in every land, and among every 
race, 
“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring,” 

Dr. S. Wells Williams gives this delightful rendering 
of an ancient Chinese poem, in illustration of this 
common truth :— 


“Twas night—the tired soldiers were peacefully sleep- | 


ing; 
The low hum of voices was hushed in repose ; . 
The sentries, in silence, a strict watch were keeping 
’Gainst surprise or a sudden attack of their foes ; 


“When a low mellow note on the night air came steal- 
ing; 
So soothingly over the senses it fell,— 
So touchingly sweet,—so soft and appealing,— 
Like the musical notes of an aérial bell. 


“ The sleepers arouse, and with beating hearts listen ; 
In their dreams they had heard that weird music 
before; 
It touches each heart ;—with tears their eyes glisten ; 
For it tells them of those they may never see more. 


“Bright visions of home through their mem’ries came 
thronging, 
Panorama-like passing in front of their view ; 
They were home-sick ;—no power could withstand that 
strange yearning ; 
The longer they listened, the more home-sick they 
grew. 


“Each looked at the other; but no word was spoken,— 
The music insensibly leading them on.— 
They must return home.—Ere the daylight had broken, 
The enemy looked, and behold! they were gone. 
“There's a magic in music,—a witchery in it, 
Indescribable either with tongue or with pen.— 
The flute of Chang Liang, in one little minute, 
Had stolen the courage of eight thousand men.” 


It is sentiment which makes every-day home-life a 
joy and a blessing, where otherwise it would be toil- 
some drudgery. It is the poetry of affection, which 


enables many a tired wife and mother to labor on | 


and to endure, through the dull and senseless prose of 
her existence. It is the sentiment of an unselfish and 





found that sentiment is a pre-eminent force over the | 
mind of the reader. The poetry of the Psalms of | 
David has swayed the human race a thousand-fold | 
more mightily than the mere chronicle of David's | 
life-story ; and the abiding glory of Solomon is not 
the record of his temple-building, but the memory of 

his inspired heart-teachings. Painting and sculpture 

are but appeals to human sentiment; but what would | 
this prosaic world be without their poetic influence ? | 
Music is a sentiment; yet music sways human feelings | 


as if it were an emanation of the Divine. Cardinal | 


Newman, speaking of the wondrous power of music, highest ideal, is ever that which rises from the pro- | 
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an outgoing friendship,—a friendship which finds its 
highest pleasure in loving and in serving, with no 
craving desire of possession or return,—which is the 
most ennobling and inspiriting of human affections, 
and which, in all the ages has been found to 
prompt to the best achievements of which humanity 
is capable. Everywhere and always it is senti- 
ment which is the chiefest force, as a swaying 
agency of the human heart; the difference is in 
the nature and the object and the measure of 
the sentiment. That sentiment which rises to the 
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| foundest depths of a consecrated being ; .and he who 
sways others mightily, is always one who himself is 
| mightily swayed. 

When General Joseph R. Hawley, a few years ago, 
was advocating, in the United States Congress, the 
fitting observance of our Centenary of American 
Independence, he was met by the sneer, that “ after 
this is but a sentiment.” “TI know it,” responded 
the General, in his red-hot earnestness; “but I 
haven’t any sentiment that I’m not ready to die for.” 
Whatever sentiment is worth living for, is worth 
dying for,—if dying be in the line of its right achiev- 
|ing. And it is good to be so possessed with a noble 
sentiment, as to count it a minor matter whether life 
or death be a result of its expression and advocacy. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no danger of too great carefulness in accuracy 
of quotation from the Bible. There is no danger of 
giving too much prominence to a close and watchful 
notice of the letter and spirit of any Bible text cited by 
us. Carelessness in this matter is not merely a source 
of possible error; it also deprives one of the advantages 
of an intelligent and accurate knowledge of that meas- 
ure of truth which is to be found by searching in any 
and every portion of the inspired pages. Here comes 


another hint on this subject, from a valued New England 
clergyman: 


Allow an old Bible reader to thank you for your endorsement 
of your Canadian correspondent’s jealousy for accurate Bible 
quotation. Though inaccuracy in the letter sometimes does 
not seriously change the spirit of a passage, at other times it 
does radically. Paul is often quoted as affirming, ‘“‘ Money is 
the root of all evil,’’ whereas the Bible everywhere represents 
money as a talent committed by God to our stewardship with the 
direction, sublime for its simplicity, ‘Occupy till I come.” 
However worthless money may be in other worlds, sure I am 
that in ours it is a precious gift of God, to “be received with 
thanksgiving.” With it we build temples for the worship of 
the living God; with it we send “the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God” to the heathen, perishing for lack of knowl- 
edge. How much good we can do with it, which we could 
never do without it! By the omission of three little mono- 
syllables the sense of Paul’s affirmation is radically changed, 
and a thing good in all its proper uses is made an evil—yea, 
“the root of all evil.” Paul writing to his son Timothy, took 
occasion to rebnke that hateful passion, covetousness, in this 
form, “‘ The love of money is the root of all evil.” What a pity 
that by careless quotation the sense of his affirmation should 
be entirely changed! Several years since, before the appear- 
ance of the Revised New Testament, I counted four mistakes 
in repeating the Lord’s Prayer as it reached my ears from the 
pulpit, betraying either a miserable memory or slovenly care- 
lessness. 

It is true that itis not “money,” but “the love of 
money,” which the apostle reprehends. Money is all 
very well in its place, provided we neither love it nor 
misuse it. But “the love of money” is—as the Revision 
renders it—“ a root of all kinds of evil; ” there is no sort 
of deviltry or of devilment which may not take posses- 
sion of one who loves money, or who really wants to be 
rich. A desire to build churches, or to send the gospel 
to the heathen, is not in itself a “love of money,” even 
though one might have a wish to start some of the Lord’s 
money in that direction. But a desire to get money, 
under the self-deceiving plea of the value of money in 
the line of doing good, is very close to the evil which 
Paul warns against. The real lack in the Christian 
Church to-day is not more money—not by a great deal 
—but more love for those heaven-prompted causes in 
behalf of which money might be used as one of the inci- 
dental and minor agencies of accomplishing. One poor 
man, or one poor woman, brimful of love for Christ and 
love for souls, is of more immediate and practical worth 
to the cause of home Christianity and of the world’s 
evangelizing, than a thousand rich church-members 
possessed of the average love of money in our day—say- 
ing nothing of what the danger was in the days of Paul. 
Five dollars given in prayerfulness and faith and love, 
out of a self-denying believer’s scantiest store, is actually 
worth more to a church building-fund than a thousand 
dollars given grudgingly by a full-pursed lover of money. 
Money-lovers are loath to believe this truth; but it is as 
true a truth to-day as when our Lord declared that she 
who had castin all her living, amounting to the paltriest 
possible sum, had given more than all those who had 
cast in largely out of their abundance. It is the spirit 
of money-using and of money-giving that measures, and 
that in a sense fixes, the value of the money itself—in 
the sight of God, and in the prosecuting of God’s work 
on earth. 
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together; they would hear of Paul's arrival. | They | 
MY MOTHER’S SONGS. | would confer with one another. The prejudice already | 
existing would be inflamed. The most unpleasant con- 
sequences, such as strife and division and open denun- 
ciation of Paul would be likely to ensue. What should 
be done to forestall this calamity? The suggestion of | 
James and the elders was that Paul should publicly join | 
four persons who had taken on them the vow of the | 
For then I heard their earthly tone, | Nazarites in a temporary form, and should share with 
That soothed a restless hour ; them the expense. By this public demonstration, the 
But now their soal hath on me grown, rumors about his disloyalty to the ritual law would be | 


BY PROFESSOR A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 


The songs my mother used to sing, 
Far back in childhood’s time, 

Most vivid now to memory cling, 
With meanings more sublime. 


eae ee een effectually contradicted. It would be plain to every- | 
body, they said, “that thou thyself also walkest orderly | 
and keepest the law.” As for the Gentile converts, 
nothing more was exacted of them, it was added, than | 
what the conference (Acts 15) had prescribed. Paul | 
fell in with the proposition, joined the Nazarites, and pre- | 
sented himself in the temple according to the custom in | 
such 


Those songs within me buried lay, 

O’erlaid with care and strife, 

While colder grew that grave of clay, 

Through all my prime of life. 

At last, God sent a blessed hour ;— 
Lo! from their tomb they sprang, 
And instant bloomed a summer bower, 
In point of fact, whatever wholesome | 
impression this proceeding may have made on the Jew- | 
ish believers, it did not protect him from the mob, which | 
was stirred up by Jews from Asia, who, in addition to | 
the charge of hostility to Moses and the Law, mistakenly | 
accused him of bringing into the temple a heathen 

named Trophimus. 

The compliance of Paul with the recommendation of 
James and the elders has failed of the approval of some, 
who would be expected to sanction so deliberate an act 
of the great apostle. Calvin pronounces the apostle in 
this instance to have been “ too facile in yielding.” He 
thinks that Paul would have done better if he had re- 
monstrated with James and the elders for not having 
done more to rid the minds of the converts of Jewish 
prejudices. John Wesley goes so far as to think Paul’s 
act of submitting his judgment to such a suggestion 
inexplicable, and that he suffered for it afterwards, 


Whose leaves with music rang. Cases. 


The human heart in later years 

Hath but one chosen goal ; 

In all its hopes—in all its fears, 

Seeking the mother’s soul. 

You cannot read an old man’s face, 

Furrowed by toil and care, 

And not in each worn feature trace 

His mother’s image there. 

The father shapes our manhood’s prime, 

To battleefields he leads, 

And in his strength the heights we climb, 

Where valor proudly bleeds. 

But when life’s outward fight is won, 

And warfare turns within, 

The mother’s final work is done, 

To help us conquer sin. 

This glory comes to crown our days, 

And make our joys complete ; 

If we look at the subject fully and fairly, we shall find 
reason to dissent from this opinion of Calvin and Wes- 
ley. The apostolic conference (Acts 15) had determined 
the question as to what was to be expected of the Gen- 
tile converts, and had secured their substantial liberty 
as regards the ceremonial system of the old covenant. 
We may say here, that the historical truth of Luke’s 
narrative is verified by a view of the, circumstances | 
attending this alleged decision. "We have the testimony 
of Paul that on that occasion he joined hands with 
James. They gave to one another the right hand of 
fellowship. From all that we know of James, it is 
utterly improbable that he would have been content 
| with anything less than what the decree of the council | 

required of the Gentile converts. From what we know 
of Paul, it is equally certain that he never would have 
submitted to the requirement of anything more, Apart 
from all other evidence in the case, therefore, we have, 
in the situation just referred to, the strongest corrobora- 
tion of the truth of Luke’s narrative. But a question 
so complex and momentous as that of the relation of 
the Gentile to the Jewish branch of the Church, could 
not be determined by a brief formula. What should be 
the terms of social intercourse between the heathen and | 
the Jewish believer? Should they eat at the same table? 


While in her smile,—to God be praise,— 
Death’s visage stern we meet. 

And thus,—the ills of time all past, 
We end where we begun, 

The mother is the man at last, 
By her, life’s victory won. 


Athens, Georgia. 





THE APOSTLE PAUL’S NAZARITE VOW. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 





It is a very graphic picture which Luke presents of 
the last visit of Paul to Jerusalem, and of the state of 
opinion in the great gathering of disciples there assem- 
bled. He had come back from his long and successful 
missionary labors among the Gentiles, the doctrine of a 
free salvation, encumbered with no requirement of sub- 
mission to the Jewish ritual law, had been gladly 
received among the heathen to whom he had preached. 
But as the number of Gentile converts grew larger, the 
hostility of Judaizing adversaries became more bitter 
and intense. It was natural that prejudice and suspi- 
cion should spread among Jewish Christians, who might 
not sympathize with the demands of the Judaizing zeal- 
ots, but still felt that all the lineal descendants of Abra- 
ham, whether Christian beiievers or not, were bound to | 
continue and observe the Mosaic ceremonies. They | was this point that brought on the trouble at Antioch, | 
might be glad to see the gospel making its way in the where the visit of those who came “from James,” 
Gentile world, but, at.the same time, they might look | 
with anxiety upon the prospect as threatening the 
extinction, in the church, of the sacred observances of 
the ancient law. The Apostle Paul had felt some con- 
cern as to the reception that would be accorded to him 
at Jerusalem. His apprehensions, such as they were, 
were, no doubt, largely dispelled, when, on his arrival, 
the brethren there received him and his companions 
gladly. A more decided expression of fraternal regard 
he received, on the day following, from James and the 
elders to whom he related “what things God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry.” They | This course he would never yield up, no matter who the 
were rejoiced at his report, and thanked the Lord for the | adversary or tempter might be. 
good news he had brought to them. At the same time ' 
these leaders in the Jerusalem church communicated to 
him the fact that he was the object of widespread sus- 
picion and defamation among the Jewish believers. tianity was to be a Jewish sect or a universal religion. 
Many thousands—“ Myriads,” the text has it—were in | No hero of chivalry ever maintained his cause with 
the city. The report had gone abroad among these | more heroism and unflinching resolve than the apostle 
that he had counselled the Jews outside of Palestine 


Paul exhibited in the defense of gospel freedom. 
“ 20 ” | , . ‘ P 
to forsake Moses. | But how easily, how naturally even, might the posi- 
| 
| 





Could the Jewish Christian avoid ceremonial pollution | 
without a marked restriction of social fellowship? It 


intimidated Peter, and called out the sharp public re- | 


buke of Paul on account of his inconsistency. It seems 
altogether probable that men like James were not pre- 
pared to sweep away social barriers which Paul judged 
to be no longer admissible, and which, perhaps, he 
thought contrary to the liberty guaranteed by the apos- 
tolic council. 

Mark the difficulty of Paul’s position. In the first | 
place, no power could tempt him to surrender or com- | 
promise in the least the iundamental truth of a free | 
salvation on the sole condition of ‘believing in Jesus. 





Hence he refused to 
The 


question at stake was whether the heathen converts were 


circumcise Titus, a man born of. heathen parents, 


to come under the yoke of ceremonies; whether Chris- 


They had been informed that he had tried to dissuade | tion of Paul be construed as an opposition to the Old 


such from circumcising their children, and had advised | Testament religion! 


How easy it would be for zealous 
them not to walk after the customs. There was trouble | and undiscriminating minds to infer that he even dis- 


at hand. A cloud was gathering, and, unless prompt | believed in the Old Testament revelation! If he hon-| 
measures were taken, a storm would break forth. This | 


. ored Moses, why did he not inculcate, in the case of | 
multitude of Jewish Christians would, of course, come 


Christ'an converts, obedience to the ordinances of Moses? | 
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To many honest, and to many more fanatical Jews, it 
must have appeared that he held to an antagonism of 
the gospel to the religion of the Old Testament. What 
sort of a Jew could he be who thus broke down every 
wall of separation between the Jew and the Gentile? 

The practical problem which Paul had to solve was 
how to maintain Christian liberty and justification by 
faith, and, at the same time, accord to the Old Testa- 
ment system, even in its ritual parts, its just claims. 
He was not opposed to the observance of the ceremo- 
nial law on the part of Jews by descent, with whom it was 
a national rule. If he expected that it would pass away 
even as far as the Jews themselves were concerned, he 
was not indisposed to await God’s time for the change 
to occur. When the obsetvances were not required on 
doctrinal grounds, he was quite willing to see them prac- 
tised—nay, he was glad to the Jews to make himself a 
Jew. Toconciliate the adherents of the old economy, he 
would publicly countenance the fulfillment of the Jew- 
ish rites. He caused Timothy to be circumcised, he 
being of Jewish parentage, on this ground of Christian 
expediency. As false accusations of hostility to Moses 
were diffused abroad, he reasonably judged it incumbent 
upon him to disabuse those who had been misled by 
them of theirunjust and erroneous impression. The com- 
bination of prudence and boldness is a marked charac- 
teristic of the apos le. The uncompromising firmness 
that moved him to resist to the last every attack upon 
Christian principles, come from whatever quarter it - 
might, was blended with a marvellons discretion, with 
a spirit of condescension even to weak and prejudiced 
brethren. It is thesame temper that expressed itself in 
the saying, “If meat maketh my brother to offend, I 
will eat no meat while the world standeth.”’ 

Was not the occasion of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem 
suitable for exemplifying his judicious and considerate 
spirit? Here was a mischievous and widespread mis- 
understanding to be removed. He was not inimical to 
the Old Testament revelation. He was not hostile to 
Moses. He did not persuade Jews or Jewish con’erts 
to give up the ordinances. It was, therefore, natural 
and consistent that the same apostle who in that very 
city had refused to circumcise Titus, welcomed the 
opportunity to afford a public and impressive refutation 
of the false charges made against him. Paul cannot be 
judged aright unless we consider the various and seem- 
ingly diverse claims made upon him in that period of 
transition, when the old system was to pass away, not by 
a violent rupture with the new, but by the wise and 
gradual working of God’s providence and spirit. We 
are of opinion that the verdict of Calvin and Wesley 
upon this transaction must be reversed. 


Yale College. 





PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


There were multitudes of Jews throughout Judea 
and in Jerusalem who acknowledged Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, but who continued to be Jews in the strict obser- 
vance of the ceremonial law. They considered that the 
Jewish people as such were still to be the specially 
favored church of God; that by them there was to be no 
departure from the Mosaic ritual ; that circumcision and 
the prescribed sacrifices, and the distinction between 
clean and unclean, were still of imperative necessity to 
all of Jewish race; they had prejudices against offering 
to the Gentiles equal gospel privileges with themselves; but 
demanded that if they became Christians, they should 
conform to the Jewish ritual. We may learn the danger 
arising to the church from the accession of large num- 
bers who are not sound in the faith. These thousands 
of Jew-believers threatened to corrupt Christianity in 
its infancy, and to rob it of its essential features. It 
had been authoritatively settled that Gentile converts 
were only to be required to avoid all complicity with 
heathenism, its licentious customs and its idolatrous 
faith ; and to conform so far to Jewish customs as to 
abstain from “things strangled and from blood,” so as 
not to rouse the fury of their Jewish neighbors by prae- 
tices so repugnant to their habits. 

But this wise concession and counsel of the leaders of 
the Christian Church, though it relieved the consciences 
of the Gentile converts, did not remove the prejudices of 
the partially enlightened Christian Jews. They regarded 
with suspicion the labors of Paul, and were too ready 
to misrepresent him. He never taught the Jews, scat- 
tered among the Gentiles, to “ forsake Moses.”” He had 
not even taught the Gentiles todo so. The moral pre- 
cepts of Moses he urged with power, and he showed how 
the Law and Prophets had been fulfilled in the gospel, 
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He enforced the teaching of his Lord: “ Think not that 
I have come to destroy the Law and the Prophets; I have 
come not to destroy, but to fulfill.” He taught that the 
ceremonial law was no longer binding, even on Jews, as 
necessary to salvation; still less was it to be enforced 
on Gentiles. He condemned all reliance on the law for 
justification, which was to be obtained solely by faith. 
He denounced those Judaizers who insisted on the 
necessity of legal ceremonies, but he did not condemn 
their voluntary observance by Jews under present cir- 
cumstances. Soon the temple would be destroyed, the 
priesthood suspended, the sacrifices abolished. Mean- 
while it was needless to proclaim a crusade against cus- 
toms endeared to the Jew by divine origin, ancient tra- 
dition, and patriotic sympathy. Paul did not say to Jews, 
“ Discontinue these national customs; ” but he did say, 
“Do not impose them on others, and do not rely on 
them as necessary for salvation yourselves.” It is easy 
to understand how a people so prejudiced, misinter- 
preted the teaching of the apostié, as if he taught “all 
the Jews to forsake Moses, telling them not to circum- 
cise their children nor to walk after the customs.” 

The elders knew that the tidings of Paul’s presence in 
the city would spread, and that a multitude of these 
suspicious, prejudiced, half-instructed Jew-Christians 
would assemble, and express their hostility against Paul, 
who would thus be exposed to danger. Their own posi- 
tion as elders would also be imperiled by their recogni- 
tion of Paul and his work. 


They therefore counseled him to ally himself with 
four Christians who had taken the Nazarite vow, and 
were about to offer the required sacrifices in the temple, 
and obtain purification according to the law. This 
could be done by his paying their expenses and pre:ent- 
ing himself with them to the priest. He was to lodge 
with them in the temple precincts, and pay the cost of 
the three victims prescribed for each, that is, one he 
lamb for a burnt offering, one ewe lamb for a sin offer- 
ing, and one ram for a peace offering, that is, twelve 
animals in all, and other things as appointed in the law 
(Num. 6). 

They guarded against this act being interpreted as 
imposing such ceremonies on Gentiles by reciting the 
previo''s decree (v. 25). They represented to Paul that 
by this concession to Jewish prejudices in a matter 
which to him was indifferent, he would show his accu- 
sers that they had misrepresented him; that as a Jew 
he did honor the national customs, and was no enemy to 
Moses or the temple. Thus Paul would himself be 
saved from the indignation of the Jewish populace, and 
the Christian Church at Jerusalem would be preserved 
from persecution and peril. 

Paul complied with their request, and by so doing 
brought about the very calamity they thought to avoid ; 
for the multitude did come together, and, instead of 
being conciliated were roused to fury, and would have 
killed Paul then and there, had he not been rescued by 
the Romans, whose prisoner he then became. 

Various opinions have been formed respecting this 
transaction. Infidels condemn Paul as a weak-minded 
truckler, a base compromiser, surrendering his princi- 
ples to escape danger and secure the good-will of the 
Jews. This charge may be dismissed as incredible in 
the face of Paul’s whole career, his unflinching bravery, 
the sufferings he had endured, the readiness he had just 
expressed to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus, 

Others justify him absolutely. In what he did, he 
acted on his own broad principles of freedom. He 
condemned imposing the law on others, but not the 
observance of it by Jews. It was a thing indifferent, and 
therefore might be practiced or not. Thus he “ took and 
circumcised Timothy because of the Jews” (Acts 16: 3); 
and shaved “his head in Cenchrea: for he had a vow” 
(Acts 18: 18); according to his own declaration, “‘ Unto 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews 
... 1am made all things to all men that I might by all 
And this I do for the gospel’s sake” 
(1 Cor. 9: 20-23). What he did was not wrong in itself, 
having had divine sanction. It did not contradict his 
teaching, for it was voluntary; it was not with any 
notion of securing salvation, or as being necessary for it; 
it was done as a Jew conforming to a national custom, 
and it was done with a good motive. 

Others consider that though Paul acted under no im- 
pulse of fear, but from pure motives, yet he made a mis- 
take, under the influence of others, It is not necessary 
to maintain apostolic infallibility. He soon made a 


means save some. 


mistake, which he confessed himself, in respect to Ana- | 
nias (Acts 23: 3-5): ‘I wist not, brethren, that he was 
the high priest;” and again, when by a clever diversion 
he set his accusers against one another, which he seems 


to have felt was unworthy of him, and afterwards con- 
fessed ; when before Felix, he challenged his accusers 
to say what evil he had done before the council “ except 
it be for this one voice . . . Touching the resurrection of 
the dead I am called in question” (Acts 24: 20, 21). 
Paul also denies Peter’s infallibility, saying, “I withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed” (Gal. 2: 
11). If, therefore, it were proved: that an apostle did 
wrong, this would not invalidate Christianity, but only 
show that apostles were liable to error like other men. 
Recognizing this fallibility, the following -view may 
be taken of Paul’s conduct. He acted not by his own 
suggestion, but that of others. He was courteous to the 
elders at Jerusalem, for he was a visitor and a delegate, 
whereas they were in their own city, and presided over 
a church which had existed there many years, with 


should be {spoken in a kindly and sympathetic spirit ; 
for not to have Christ’s spirit is not to have his power. 
Sympathy is honest. You may love and be kind; 
unite these two qualities, and you have loving-kindness. 
Be motherly. Do not let your conduct suggest that 
your heart has become a fossil, so as to make your pupil 
feel like 


“A wretch kept in durance all night, 
By a horrid dead gentleman holding him tight.” 


Do not imitate a recent Hindoo writer, who shows less 
sympathy for bis countrymen than some foreigners who 
never saw India. You need sympathy in your own 
defense. Though all else were perfect, a lack of sympa- 
thy may undo all your best work, and effectually close 
the heart of the pupil against your future efforts. 








thousands of adherents They knew better than he the 
local circumstances, and he ought to defer to their judg- | 
ment of what was best todo. He would soon depari | 
but the church was permanent, and its peace, safety, 
and abiding prosperity were of more importance than 
his own preferences, Those elders acted as ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies often do. They consulted chiefly what 
they regarded church interests, and used Paul to 
conciliate dissentients. Things would hereafter be 
smoother by this compromise, and their recognition of 
Paul would entail on them no evil consequences. 


The proposal did not emanate from Paul. Since last in 
Jerusalem, his convictions respecting Christian freedom 
from Jewish rityal had deepened, and his zeal in the 
cause of spiritual freedom had increased. To join these 
Nazarites in their ceremonies, to be at charges with 
them, to offer their sacrifices, when teaching the one all- 
sufficient oblation; to recognize the Jewish priesthood, 
when proclaiming Christ as the one High Priest,—all 
this must have been repugnant to Paul’s own mind. 
But in this matter he was willing to deny himself for 
what was considered best in the interests of the gospel. 
Their advice was not the wisest as regarded the safety 
of Paul. Having delivered the collection for the saints, 
and made his missionary report, it would have seemed 
more prudent to remain quietly at the house of Mnason, 
or to depart from the city at once, rather than to expose 
himself to recognition by the multitudes thronging the 
temple. But if by conquering his own preferences, and 
exposing himself to danger, he could benefit the church 
at Jerusalem, and conciliate towards the gospel those 
who else might be repelled, he was willing to submit 
his own judgment to that of others. The event proved 
their mistake. Professed converts, imperfectly instructed, 
may become intractably dangerous by the mixture of 
ignorance and zeal. “The least judicious are the most 
censorious; the weak-headed are the hot-headed.” The 
elders would have done better, says Matthew Henry, 
if they had desired him to “ convince those Jews of their 
error, and to show them that they were made free from 
the law by their marriage with Christ.” 

Failure of the scheme dil not prove falseness of mo- 
tive, yet it discouraged in the future such attempts “to 
please men who would be pleased with nothing short of 
rooting out Christianity.” Thus God overruled even 
the mistakes of good men to bring about his pur- 
poses. The fatal result was calculated to make those 
elders more bold, showing that it was better to face a 
difficulty than to fly from it, to avow an unpalatable 
truth than conceal it. 


London, England. 





SYMPATHY. 
BY THE REY. J. D. EMERSON. 


Sympathy oils all the ways of life, and not only saves 
from pain, but from death. A good teacher keeps down 
friction in his class by sympathy in look, tone, hand- 
shake. Even criticism would have more virility in it, if 
the critics had more time and more inclination to study 


| nature, and human nature, outside of cities and green- 


houses. 
Sympathy makes the teacher a buman being, and 
kindly interest in one’s pupils 
“ Doth more bewitch me than where art 
Is too precise in every part.’’ 


Lincoln’s favorite poem,—“ Oh, why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud,” led a plain woman to remark, “ He 
knew us common people.” The wise speaker seeks a 
level common with his hearer, and he keeps it by sym- 
pathy. 

Hence Father Sewell was heard on a severe doctrine 
when others are not, because “ he feels so for us;” he put 





himself in his hearer’s place. Any severe, caustic truth 


OPENING EXERCISES IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. . 


BY W. R. BURNHAM. 


The Sunday-school service is usually divided into 
three parts; namely, the opening, the teaching, and the 
closing exercises Each of these exercises sustains an 
important relation to the entire service in the successful 
attainment of the end sought. We are not to discuss 
the relative value of each to the succes: of the whole; 
for in such a discussion, “the eye cannot say unto the 
hand, I have no need of thee: nor again, the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you;” each has its own legitimate 
place, and all are essential for a complete and harmo- 
nious service, and for the best results. We are to con- 
sider, in this article, the importance of appropriate 
opening exercises, and the design and character of this 
part of the service. 

The importance of appropriate opening exercises can 
scarcely be overestimated. Every superintendent who 
has given the subject thought, recognizes the practical 
value of them. An impressive opening exercise is as 
essential in the teaching service as is a fitting devotional 
exercise and proper exordium in the preaching service, 
and it bears a similar relation. Both seek to prepare 
the way for that which is to follow. But the recognition 
of the value of opening exercises does not always secure 
their careful preparation. They require much thought, 
and no little work; and because of this they are not 
unfrequently allowed to go by partial default, to the 
detriment of the entire service. 

Many a teacher who has prepared his lesson with 
studious care, and has gone to his class filled the hope 
of success, has found his work seriously embarrassed by 
the incongruous preface of an effete and pointless open- 
ing exercise. The character of the entire session of the 
school is largely influenced by the character of the 
opening exercises. If these be flippant, devoid of rev- 
erence, slipshod, ainiless, then the other exercises, very 
likely, will be of the same shiftless character. On the 
contrary, if they are gladsome, devotional, orderly, 
pointed, a healthful influence will be exerted on the 
exercises that follow. 

The object of opening exercises is to engage attention, 
to bring heart and mind into a reverential and receptive 
attitude, and to enlist the sympathy of all with the 
thought of the lesson to be taught, thus aiding the 
teachers in the work they have todo. In arranging any 
opening exercise for the Sunday-school, certain charac- 
teristics should always be included. The school is com- 
posed of a variety of ages and temperaments,—and the 
wants of all must be met, as far as it is practicable. 
There should be cheerfulness, variety yet harmony, rev- 
erence, devotion, point; and these are to be attained 
mainly through singing, reading, and prayer. A new 
order of service for the entire sessions of the schools is 
published once a quarter in many of our Sunday-school 
publications. The Sunday School Times has published 
some of rare excellence, as have, also, the various 
monthlies and quarterlies. Some of these include, for 
the opening service, attractive liturgical exercises, with 
suggestions and outlines for conducting the entire ses- 
sion. Many a superintendent who had been in the 
habit of opening the school without any well-defined 
method, has found these services and suggestions exceed- 
ingly helpful, and not a few schools have received a 
fresh impetus by their adoption. The writer, however, 
has found, after an experience of more than a quarter of 
a century, a decided advantage, as he believes, in pre- 
paring a new order of service for each particular lesson, 
with the endeavor to have every part of the service bear 
upon the lesson itself; the hymns that are sung, the 
Scriptures that are read, and the prayers that are offered, 
all helping to turn the thoughts towards the truths to be 





taught inthe lesson. The advantages from such a course 
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are many. There is the advantage of concentration. 
The design of the school is to fasten the truth of the les- 
son in the mind and heart of the scholar. The time is 
brief, and the moments are valuable. With this arrange- 
ment, all of the time can be utilized to this end. All the 
guns can be made to bear upon this focal point, and the 
truth be the more securely lodged in the heart. 

Again, there is the advantage of more directly open- 


ing the way for the teacher’s work. The opening ser-- 


vice has been so in harmony with the thought of the 
lesson, that all are in the fullest sympathy with it when 
the teachers take up their work. The teachers have 
been quickened and helped by having the thoughts of 
the lesson inwrought into the warm devotional opening 
service. Again, it affords the opportunity for making 
the exercises more attractive by introducing a greater 
variety both in matter and’ in method, at the same time 
illustrating the wonderful fertility of the Scriptures, 
Any one who has never tried the experiment, will be 
surprised, in his searching, to find how fully the Bible 
supports itself. In collating passages in support of a 
truth set forth in the lesson, it not unfrequently seems 
as if the entire Bible almost was written to enforce this 
one truth; but on the following week, in searching for 
passages to supplement and emphasize another lesson, 
lo! we find it equally fruitful. This is not so wonderful 
when we remember that all truth is related, and that the 
Bible is the source of it, as the inspired word of him 
who is the Truth. If judiciously used, a limited number 
of passages selected from other parts of the Bible in sup- 
port of the lesson, will prove very attractive and profit- 
able in the opening exercise, and they may be used in a 
great variety of ways. Sometimes the school may read 
the lesson in concert, the superintendent responding to 
each verse with another verse, analogous in thought; or, 
the lesson may be divided into sections, and then be 
read by the entire school, or each section may be read 


by a division of the school, the superintendent respond- 


ing to each with a correlative passage. Or, these analo- 
gous passages may be distributed to different classes or 
individuals before the opening of the school, who will 
read them at the time designated. Sometimes the super- 
intendent may read the lesson responsively with his 
assistant, the school supplementing the reading with 
selected passages previously distributed. Or, the super- 
intendent may read the lesson responsively with the 
school, supplementing the lesson with pertinent passages 
read by himself. Sometimes the reading of the lesson 
may be followed by the recitation or reading of a verse 
or two of a grand old hymn, emphasizing the lesson. 
To illustrate,—what more impressive or beautiful, than 
to have repeated by the school, or an individual, or a 
class, at the close of the reading of the lesson on “ True 
Wisdom,” a verse of Wesley’s hymn: 
“Wisdom divine! who tells the price.” 


The reading of a hymn is sometimes more impressive, 
if properly read, than the singing of it. Sometimes an 
individual scholar, or a class, may read the lesson, the 
superintendent following with appropriate passages. 
Thus it will be seen how many are the ways in which 
the Scriptures may be utilized in the opening service, 
being made attractive and impressive by a variety in 
presentation, while enforcing the lesson to be taught. 
Again, in this method, there is the advantage of making 
the opening exercise attractive by a new order of service 
each Sunday. With this abundant opportunity for 
variety, there is no occasion for an exact repetition, 
while, at the same time, the entire service may be in 
support of the lesson for the day. There is also the 
advantage of having the open Bible in hand, of educating 
the school in the finding of passages, and of revealing 
to them its marvellous unity. Then there is the advan- 
tage to the superintendent himself. It forces him to an 
independence in his work, causes him to originate and 
not to lean on props, makes him a thorough student of 
the Bible, and an enthusiast in bis work. No superin- 
tendent who puts forth the requisite effort, and does the 
work essential to prepare a cheerful, devotional, orderly, 
and attractive opening exercise, founded on the special 


lesson to be taught in connection with it, but will fee} ; 


an iuterest and enthusiasm, in conducting such a service, 
such as he caunot feel in any service prepared by 
another. More than this, the school wili catch the 
spirit that moves him, and the service will be a delight 
and a blessing to all. Other reasons might be mentioned, 
setting forth advantages to be gained in preparing a new 
order of service each week, founded on the lesson; but 
these will suffice. “But let each man prove his own 
work, and then shali he have his glorying in regard of 
himself alone, and net of his neighbor” (Gal. 6: 4). 
The blackboard may be made to render efficient ser- 


vice in the same direction. A motto, sigmificant because 








of its pertinency to the thought of the lesson; a printed 
Scripture text; the golden text of the lesson ; an appro- 
priate question on the lesson; a practical teaching 
drawn from the lesson; a verse of a hymn in harmony 
with the lesson; an outline of the lesson; any one or 
more of these, placed on the board before the school 
assembles, will arrest the attention of all as they enter 
the room, and direct their thoughts to the lesson of the 
day. To illustrate: take again, the lesson on “True 
Wisdom.” At the opening of the school, let the black- 
board read as follows, namely : 

“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wis- 
dom.”— Solomon. “ But where shall wisdom be found?” 
—Job. “The Lord giveth wisdom.”—Solomon, “If any 
of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not; and it shail be 
given him.””—James. 

How shall we seek it? ‘“ Ye shall seek me, and find 
me, when ye shall search for me with a// your heart.”— 
Jeremiah. 

When shall we seek for it? “Those that seek me 
early shall find me.”—Solomon. “ Behold, now is the 
accepted time; behold now is the day of salvation.” — 
Paul. 

Who may seek for it? “Suffer the Uttle children to 
come.”’—Our Saviour. “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.”—Our Saviour. “ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” —JIsaiah. “ He 
that will, let him take the water of life freely.” —John. 


This may all be put upon the board, elliptically, and 
used in the opening service, the school completing the 
texts as they are read from the leading words on the 
board. Or they may be allowed to stand before the 
school during the opening and teaching exercises, and 
used in the review. Or, a text like the following may 
stand upon the board, silently teaching, without even 
referring to it. 

“The wisdom that is from above is first’ pure, then 
peacable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without variance, without hypocrisy.”— 
James. “ Who is wise and understanding among you? 
let him show by his good life his works in meekness of 
wisdom.” —James. 

In a variety of ways, the blackboard may be used in 
the opening as well as in the closing exercises. What- 
ever may be the character of the service, there should 
be a definite plan, and he who con ‘ucts it should be 
thoroughly familiar with it. Before going to the school, 
he should know just what he is to do from the very open- 
ing of the session to its close. The hymns that are to be 
sung should be carefully read beforehand. Sometimes 
one or two stanzas of a hymn may be profitably read in 
the school before it is sung. Sometimes the attention of 
the school may be called to the sentiment of the hymn 
to be sung, showing its harmony with the lesson to be 
taught. In any event, the superintendent should know 
the thought in the hymns to be sung, that he may be 
able to use them to the best advantage. It is even more 
important that he be familiar with the Scripture to be 
read in the school. There is an attractiveness and a 
power in the proper reading of the Scriptures but little 
comprehended, save by the few. God honors his Word. 
We ought to honor it by a more reverential and careful 
rendering of its sacred truths when we read it in public. 
The superintendent should study, with the greatest care, 
the passages he is to read before the school. He should 
seek to know the mind of the Author of them, and so 
drink in the spirit of them, that when they are read they 
shall come forth warm from his heart. I have seen 
scholars moved to tears while they listened to the simple 
reading of the Scriptures, and all because he who read 
them felt in his very soul the truth he uttered. The 
superintendent who fails to prepare himself for an effec- 
tive rendering of the Scripture he is to read before the 
school, loses an opportunity for good that he cannot 
afford to lose. 

Again, the superintendent should give careful thought 
to the prayer he is to offer before the school. Such 
thought will lead him to consider the wants of the school; 
and the more he considers the more the wants will mul- 
tiply, until his soul is burdened, and he feels a hunger- 
ing desire for the gracious aid of Him he serves. His 
prayer then will be something more than a mere per- 
functory duty. As he considers his many needs, he 
remembers the value of the moments, and studies to 
frame his requests in few and acceptable words. The 
precious promises of the Word come to his relief, his 
faith is strengthened, he prays in the Spirit, and the 
hearts of all are moved. No part of the opening service 
should receive more serious thought than the prayer to 
be offered before the school: “Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and jet not thine heart be hasty to utter anything 





before God: for God is in heaven and thou upon earth: 
therefore, let thy words be few ” (Eccl. 5: 2). 

In preparing opening exercises, then, the superinten- 
dent needs to keep in mind: 

First.—The importance of this part of the service. 
The success of the entire session depends largely upon it. 

Second.—The object; to engage the attention, and 
bring the school into a reverential and receptive attitude 
of mind and heart. 

Third.—The character ; attractive, cheerful, a har- 
monious variety, devotional, orderly, pointed. 

Fourth.—Focalize ; by making the lesson the founda- 
tion of the exercise. 

Fifth.— Familiarize ; have the service well in hand 
before going to the school. 

The superintendent who has thus thought out his own 
order of service, and made thorough preparation in every 
part, goes to his school better armed, and with a far 
greater enthusiasm, than he would with any borrowed 
ritual of whatever excellence. Better, however, a thou- 
sand fold, that he use an order of service prepared by 
another, and having no direct bearing on the lesson, than 
to go to the school without preparation, and attempt to 
conduct a pot-pourri exercise. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE HOOK AND THE BAIT. 


BY ERNEST EARLSTON, 


He was seated by the little wooden bridge, as I eame 
near, his rod and fishing-tackle lying on the grass beside 
him. He was so intent with his hook and his bait that 
he did not look up till I said: 

“Ho, ho! Tommy Tucker. So you’re playing truant 
to-day,—are you?” 

Tommy Tucker looked up, his bright eyes flashing. 
“No,” he said, “ we have a holiday to-day; and I came 
down to the brook to try my luck at fishing. But see!” 
he went on, holding up his workmanship with pride ; 
“isn’t that a cunning way to put the bait on? Won't 
that fetch ’em?” 

I took the hook in my hand, and examined it gravely. 
“Why!” I said, “ you have covered the hook with bait, 
so that you can’t see a bit of it! You didn’t need to do 
that,—did you?” 

Tommy Tucker looked very much as if he doubted 
my sanity. 

“Of course I did,” he said. “ Fishes know too much 
to bite, if they see the point of the hook sticking out of 
the bait. You don’t know how cunning you must be to 
catch fish.” 

The little fisher looked very wise as he said this, and 
stretched out his hand to take the hook from me. 

“Ah, Tommy Tucker!” I said, “there are hooks for 
men as well as hooks for fishes; and the hook is always 
hidden by the bait. There isn’t any human fisher who 
is half so cunning as old Satan; he knows how to dress 
up the hook with a bait so pleasant to see that foolish 
people rush right at it, and get caught on the hook before 
they know of it. Do you think Satan would show the 
hook at first? Not a bit of it. He just dangles the 
bait before people’s eyes; and some remember that 
there’s a hook behind the bait, and keep away, and 
others seize it greedily and get caught. 

Just then a middle-aged man shuffied along the bridge, 
and went off in the direction of the village. 

“ He’s going to the saloon,” said Tommy Tucker. “Is 
that the kind of bait that you mean, Mr. Earlston? ” 

“ Yes,” I said ; “that’s one kind. Years ago Drunken 
Sam, as you boys call him, was a bright young man at 
college. The Devil fished jor him. The bait he dangled 
before him was alife of pleasure. Sam began to be per- 
suaded that the Bible was too strict. He wanted to live 
while he lived, he said. So he neglected his books, and 
took to drink, and to the theatre, and to other wrong 
things. Then he felt the hook. He was expelled from 
college. And now you see him, a drunkard, making 
for the saloon, as if he couldn’t live anywhere else.” 

“ He didn’t see the hook, or he wouldn’t have taken 
the bait,” said Tommy Tucker. Then, after a pause, 
“T suppose that bad companions, and bad books, and 
everything that draws people away to wrong, are bits of 
Satan’s bait.” 

“Yes,” I said; “and you’ll find lots of Satan’s baits 
dangling before your eyes, too, if you only keep your 
eyes wide enough open to see that they are Satan’s,” 

“T’ll look out for them,” said Tommy. “ And when 
I feel that I want to snatch at the bait, I’ll remember 
the hook.” 

And I said, “ Right, Tommy Tucker!” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1885.] 


1, January 4.— Paul at Troas.............. 
2. January 11.—Paul at Miletus 
‘ 3, January 18.—Paul’s Farewell................ 


4, January 25.—Paul Going to Jerusalem....... 
5. February 1.—Paul at Jerusalem 
6, February 8,—Paul Assailed 
7. February 15 





& February 22.—Paul Before the Council............. 
9, March 1.—Paul Sent to Felix........... 

10. March 8.—Paul Before Felix..... 
ll, March 15.—Paul Before Agrippa... 
12. March 22.—Paul Vindicated............. 
13. March 29.—Review, 


«Acts 23; Il 








LESSON V., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1885. 
Tirte: PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 21: 15-26.) 

COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 
15. And after those days we took | 15 
up our carriages, and went up to | 1 took 


Je-ru'sa-lem. | 16 went up to Jerusalem. And 


16. There went up with us also there went with us also certain 
certain of the disciples of Ces-a- | of the disciples from Cwsarea, 
rea, and brought with them one bringing with them one Mnason 
Mna'‘son of Cy’prus, an old disci- of Cyprus, an early disciple, 
ple, with whom we should lodge. with whom we should lodge. 

17. And when we were come to|17_ And when we were come to 
Je-ru’sa-lem,the brethren received | Jerusalem, the brethren re- 
us gladly. 18 ceived us gladly. And the 

18; And the day following Paul! day following Paul went in 
went in with us unto James; and | with us unto James; and all 
all the elders were present, 19 the elders were present. And 

19. And when he had saluted |’ when he had saluted them, he 
them, he declared particularly rehearsed one by one the 
what things God had wrought | things which God had wrought 
among the Gen’tiles by his min-| among the Gentiles by his 
istry. |20 ministry. And they, when 

20, And when they heard i, they heard it, glorified God; 
they glorified the Lord,and said; and tiey said unto him, Thou 
unto him, Thou seest, brother, seest, brother, 
how many thousands of Jews | 
there are which believe;. and | 
they are all zealous of the law: 

21. And they aré informed of | 
thee, that thou teachest all the 
Jews which are among the Gen’- 
tiles to forsake Mo’ses, saying that 
they ought not to circumcise their 
children, neither to walk after the 
customs, 


how many 
2thousands there are among 
the Jews of them which have 
believed; and they are all 
21 zealous for the law: and they 
have been informed concern- 
ing thee, that thou teachest all 
the Jews which are among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, tell- 
ing them not to circumcise 
their children, neither to walk 
22. What is it therefore? the | 22 after the customs. What is it 
multitude must needs come to- therefore ? “they will certainly 
gether: for they will hear that | 23 hear that thou art come. Do 
thou art come. therefore this that we say to 
23. Do therefore this that we thee: We have four men which 
say to thee: We have four men | 24 haveavowonthem; these take, 
which have a vow on them; and purify thyself with them, 
24. Them take, and purify thy- and be at charges for them, 
self with them, and be at charges that they may shave their 
with them, that they may shave heads: and all shall know 
theiy heads: and all may know that there is no truth in the 
that those things, whereof they things whereof they have been 
were informed concerning thee, informed concerning thee; but 
are nothing; but that thou thy- that thou thyself also walkest 
self also walkest orderly, and | 25 orderly, keeping’the law. But 
keepest the law. as touching the Gentiles which 
25. As touching the Gen’tiles have believed, we * wrote, giv. 
which believe, we have written ing judgment that they should 
and concluded that they observe keep themselves from things 
no such thing, save only that they sacrificed to idols, and from 
keep themselves from things of- blood, and from what is stran- 
fered to idols, and from blood, gled, and from fornication. 
and from strangled, and from for- | 26 Then Paul ‘took the men, and 
nication. the next day purifying himself 
26. Then Paul took the men, with them went into the tem- 
and the next day purifying him- ple, declaring the fulfilment of 
self with them entered into the the days of purification, until 
temple, to signify the accomplish- the offering was offered for 
ment of the days of purification, every one of them, 
until that an offering should be 
offered for every one of them. 


& 

















10r, made ready *%Gr. myriads. %Or, enjoined Many ancient authori- 
ties read sent, * Or, took the men the next day, and purifying himself 





LESSON PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission. 
Lesson Topic: Meeting Misrepresentation for Christ. 
1. Met by Friends, vs. 15-20. 


2. Misrepresented by Enemies, vs. 21, 22. 
3. Misrepresentation Met, vs. 23-26. 


GoLDEN Text: And when they heard it, they glorified the 
Lord,—Acts 21; 20. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home READINGS: 
M.—Acts 21: 15-26. Meeting misrepresentation for Christ. 

T. —Num, 12: 1-16. Moses meeting misrepresentation. 

W.—Gen. 31: 1-16. Jacob meeting misrepresentation. 

T.—1 Sam. 17: 20-29. David meeting misrepresentation. 

F. —Luke 7: 24-85. Christ meeting misrepresentation. 

$.—Acts 2: 12-28. The apostles meeting misrepresentation. 


sesvovsesetseevenenes MCAS 202 2-16 piss aa 
ESC TE EOD AOSTA IAT: acts 20; 17-27 | "+ The Report from the Foreign Field: 





... Acts 22: 1-21 


ssetersereserescerseerersessersseze CUS 26; 19-32 


And after these days we 
up our baggage, and 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. MET BY FRIENDS. 
1. The Missi y's Wel 
Come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly (17). 
They were received of the church and the apostles (Acts 15 : 4). 
Neccive ye one another, even as Christ also received (Rom. lo : 7) 
Let love of the brethren continue (Heb. 13 : 1). 
Ought to welcome such, that we may be fellow-workers (3 Jolin 8). 








| Signs of an apostle were wrought among you (2 Cor. 12 : 12). 
Christ, whereunto I labour, ... which worketh in me (Col. 1: 28, 29). 
i 
lil. The Report from the Home Field: 
1. Its Encouraging Aspect. 


Thou seest, brother, how many thousands . . . have believed (20) 
And the Lord added to them day by day (Acts 2: 47). 
Believers were the more added . . . multitudes (Acts 5: 14). 
Much people was added unto the Lord (Acts 11 : 24). 

2. Its Doubtful Aspects. 

They are all zealous for the law (20). 

According to the strict manner of the law (Acts 22: 3). 


Zeal for God, but not according to knowledge (Rom. 10 : 2). 
Ye observe days and months and seasons (Gal. 4 : 10). 


to receive him. 


into a place of mortal danger. 
Paul rehearsed the things which God had wrought, humbly mak 


? 


Naturally, then, the brethren glorified not Paul, but God, 


— 


dangers, and privations. It matters more to the true missionary 
what God does by him than what God does with him. 


5. Paul worked abroad,—and the brethren worked at home. The 
in Asia Minor are not thereby released trom the claims of the 
Home Mission cause in Jerusalem. 

6. 


Paul and the brethren rejoiced in each other’s successful efforts, 
The cause of Foreign Missions and the cause of Home Missions 
should have the fullest mutual sympathy and support. 


Il, MISREPRESENTED BY ENEMIES. 
|. Misrepresentation : 


Informed ... that thou teachest all... to forsake Moses (21). 

This man... tospeak ... against... the law (Acts 6: 13). 

I had done nothing against ... the customs of our fathers (Acts 

28 : 17). 

In Christ Jesus neither circumcision . .. uncircumcision (Gal. 5 : 6). 

Think not that I came to destroy the law (Matt. 5: 17). 

The law and the prophets were until John (Luke 16 : 16). 

i. Apprehension: 

What is it therefore? they will certainly hear (22). 

The Jews from Asia ...saw him in the temple (Acts 21: 27). 

We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest (Acts 28 : 22). 

1, No earnest Christian worker but meets with misrepresentation, 
and it usually increases just in proportion as his earnestness does. 

2, No earnest Christian worker for souls but will find that “they 
have been informed ” of all sorts of imaginary errors in his teach- 
ing. 

3. No form of opposition is more difficult for the earnest Christian 
worker to face than this anonymous misrepresentation. “ They 
have been informed,” and they—in the church or outside of it— 
hasten to spread the warning that Paul doesn’t believe in the 
Old Testament. 

4, Anonymous contributions are not everywhere rejected if they 
assail the teachings of a good and earnest man. Therefore the 
Devil usually chooses to do his work anonymously. 





III, MISREPRESENTATION MET, 
1. Advice Regarding the Jews: 
1. To Observe the Rites with Them. 
Purify thyself with them... they may shave their heads (24). 
He shall shave his head in the day of his cleansing (Num. 6: 9) 
And the Nazarite shall shave the head (Num. 6: 18). 
Having shorn his head in Cenchree; for he had a vow (Acts 18 : 18). 
2. In Order to Convince Them, 
All shull know... that thou... walkest orderly, keeping the 
law (24). 
To them that are under the law, as under the law (1 Cor. 9: 20). 
By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples (John 13 : 35). 


ll. Decision Regarding the Gentiles: 


That they should keep themselves from things sacrificed to | 
tdols (25). 

That ye abstain from things sacrificed to idols (Acts 15 : 29). 
Ifany man see thee .. . at meat in an idol’s temple (1 Cor. 8: 10). 
Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry (1 Cor. 10: 14). 

My little children, guard yourselves from idols (1 John 5; 21). 
ill. Action Regarding the Jews: 

Paul took the men... purifying himself with them (26). 

To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews (1 Cor. 9: 20), 
Paul ... circumcised him because of the Jews (Acts 16 : 3). 
All things to all men, that I may... save some (1 Cor. 9: 22). 

1, It was well for Paul to vindicate himself from this false charge, 
for the Master's cause suffers so long as there is an imputation 
upon the servant's teaching rightly. 

. It is well for the servant of Christ to make a point in any way 

that is pructicable—provided no principle is sacrificed. 

It is well for one to vindicate himself from a false charge as Paul 
did, by deeds rather than by words. 
It is well to treat different men differently. There is a way in 
which to reach a Jew, and a way in which to reach a Gentile, 
and the two ways are not identical. 
It is well to concede, in order that one may succeed. In things 
inessential, discreet yielding trequently becomes an esseutial. 
It is well to subordinate wntnoe questions of church polity, indi- 
vidual preference, denominational uliarities to the great 
paramount object of soul-saving. “ ‘AN things to all men, that I 
may by all means save some.” , 


e .? 


eS. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 
1. Under the Law: 
God's law given through Moses (Exod. 31:18; John 7: 19). 
God's law reverenced in Israel (Psa. 76 : 1). 
The obligations of God's law (Eccles. 12: 13). 


1, Paul was glad to visit Jerusalem, and the brethren were glad 
They and he were too good Christians to raise 
a loud lament because immortal duty-doing had led the apostle 


ing of himself a mere instrumeut in God's hand. . 
Paul spoke not of what he, but of what God, had accomplished, 


. Paul spoke much of results, and but little of difficulties, and 


_ cost, or of Christ while he was on the earth. 


The law cannot justify (Acts 13 : 39). 

The gospel can justify (Rom. 8 : 3). 

The law the shadow, the gospel the substance (Heb. 10: 1). 
The law merging in the gospel (Col. 2: 14; Heb. 11; 40). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
According to the most trustworthy ancient authorities, the 
| distance from Cesarea to Jerusalem, as traveled, was from 
| sixty-eight to seventy-five miles. This, according to Orien- 





Rehearsed ... the things... wrought ... by his ministry (19). | tal methods of journeying, implied usually a journey of three 
They rehearsed all things that God had done with them (Acts 14: 27). 
aod y Save those which Christ wrought through me (Rom. lp : 18). 
ali ich dnat 2 Acts pp gt ae Reward according to his own labor (1 Cor. 3: 8). 


| or four days. 
The road from Cxsarea to Jerusalem, for a great part of 


| its length a continuation of the great military road which 
stretched along the western coast of Syria from Sidon south- 
ward, ran in a southerly direction from Czesarea, at some dis- 
tance from the sea, till it struck the Roman road stretching 
between Joppa and Jerusalem. Here the southward pro- 
gress of the apostle and of his companions would be changed 
for a south-easterly one, which would bring them at last to 
the gates of the Holy City. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 
Chapter 21 ; 15.—And after these days we took up our baggage, 
and went up to Jerusalem. In the Authorized Version, “we 
took up our carriages,’ where the word, like eurriage in 1 
Samuel 17 : 22, in a sense now obsolete means things carried, 


orke 10m baggage. The word used in both versions, we took up our 
brethren who send out a Paul to conduct foreign mission-work 


carriage or baggage means “ packed and carried away ;” but 
a better reading, approved by all the first modern critics, 
answers to having made ready, which is in the margin of the 
Revised Version; that is, made ready for the journey. This 
is a specimen of the not infrequent minuteness of detail 
that we find in Luke’s writings; but the journey from Cesa- 
rea to Jerusalem, of six hundred stadia (Josephus), or about 
seventy English miles, and the safe keeping of the contribu- 
tions, which they had with them, required considerable 
preparation. 

Verse 16.—And there went up with us also certain of the disei- 
ples from Cesarea, bringing with them one Mnason of Cyprus, 
an early disciple, with whom we should lodge (Revised Version), 
in the Authorized Version, an old disciple. The two versions 
agree in a translation which must be rejected, as affirming 
that the disciples from Cxesarea who were traveling with 
Paul, took along with them a Christian disciple, living in 
Jerusalem, and having a house there, who had offered to 
entertain the apostle and his companions at his house. The 
grammar of the verse is unusual, but it needs for its explana- 
iion remarks which are not suited to this place. Suffice it to 
say that the best grammarians of the New Testament, Winer 
and Alexander Buttmann, although differing in their solu- 
tion of the passage, and interpreters such as Mever, Hackett, 
De Wette, Howson in the Life of St. Paul, prefer the trans- 
lation, “and there went with us some of the disciples, leading 
us from Czsarea to one Mnason, an early disciple, at whose 
house we should lodge” (that is, in order that we might 
lodge at his house). If Mnason was of the company (as the 
Authorized Version and Revised Version have it), we should 
expect “also,” and this was felt by supplying “ with them” in 
italics. Mnason is called in the Authorized Version an old 
disciple ; in the Revised Version, an early disciple. This lat- 
ter is the true sense, as the word translated “early,” or “ old,” 
is not used in the New Testament of a person old in years, 
He must have been one of the converts of the day of Pente- 
Like Barna- 
bas (4 : 36, 37), he seems to have been affluent. 

Verse 17—The brethren received us gladly: The Jewish 
Christians who were gathered to celebrate Pentecost were 
made up of a more bigoted and a less bigoted body. It would 
seem as if Paul’s reception on the whole was more brotherly 
than it would have been years before; but the unbelieving 
Jews could not have mitigated their hatred of him at all. 
Verse 18.—And the day following Paul went in with us unto 
James; and all the elders were present: The meeting was, no 
doubt, prearranged; and Paul must have been desirous to 
know from the first how the feeling stood toward him, It 
seems to have been yet some days before Pentecost. 

Verse 19.—Paul was in no sense under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of James, or of the church at Jerusalem ; but it 
was necessary for a fraternal feeling with the Jewish Chris- 
tians that he should be on free and open terms with them in 
regard to his movements during the long time since he was 
last at Jerusalem. For there is no evidence that he had 














The excellence of God's law (Deut. 4: 8; Rom. 7: 12). 
Christ Came under the law (Gal. 4 ; 4, 5). | 
Christ came not to do away with the law (Matt. 5: 17). 
Paul chose in a sense to be under the law (Acts 21: 26; 1 Cor. 9:20). | 
Paul heeded the law (Acts 18 ; 18). 

Paul clung to the law (Acts 24: 14). 


2. Under the Gospel: 


Blessedness under the gospel (Rom. 15 : 29; 1 Cor. 1: 18). 
Obligations under the gospel (John 12: 35; Eph. 5: 8). | 
Freedom under the pd me (John 8 : 32), 

Salvation under the gospel (Eph. 1:14; 2 Thess. 2 : 10). 
Light under the gospel (Isa. 9:2; Luke 1 


2: : 78, 79; 1 John 2: 8). | 
Life under the gospel (Acts 5: 20; 2 ‘Tim. 1: 10), | 
3. The Law and the Gospel: | 


| 
The law succeeded by the gospel (Luke 16 : 16), | 








§.—Acts 6: 5-15. Stephen meeting misrepresentation. 


The law supplemented by the gospel (John 1 : 17). 
The law compared with the gospel (Rom. 8: 8; 2 Cor. 3; 6). 


| view here spoken of took place. 


been at the holy city more than once (Acts 18: 21, 22; com- 
pare here also the Revised Version) since the convention 
recorded in chapter 15, or within about seven years. It was, 
therefore, in order to secure brotherly feeling, that the inter- 
Paul began by rehearsing 
one’ by one the things which God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
his ministry. He went into particulars, and his helpers and 


| companions were with him while he made his review or 
| narrative. 


Verse 20.— And they, when they heard it, glorified God: Gave 
praise and honor to God for the “multitudes among the 


Gentiles who had been turned to Christ through Paul’s min- 


y.’ But they well understood the feeling of the Jews in 
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the dispersion, which they had the best means of knowing; 
for at the great feasts, many of the Christian Jews from 
abroad could not but come into near contact with the heads 
ofthe church at Jerusalem. The elders say therefore to Paul, 
Thou seest, brother, how many thousands (literally, myriads) 
there are among the Jews of them which have believed ; and they are 
all zealous for the law. They thought so, no doubt, but per- 
haps, their intercourse being’ mainly with Christians of strict 
Jewish principles, they estimated a possible schism as more 
to be apprehended than it really was. 

Verse 21.—And they have been informed (or assured) concern- 
ing thee, that thou teachest all the Jews that are among the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses (literally, teachest ... apostasy or defection 
from Moses), telling them not to circumcise their children, neither 
to walk after the customs. Telling them, ete. This clause ex- 
plains wherein the teaching of defection from Moses espe- 
cially consisted.— The customs, that is, the rites and usages 
required by the Jews’ law (comp. 6: 14; 28:17). That this 
complaint against Paul’s teaching was unfair is certain; yet 
it was not knowingly unfair, at least on the part of many. It 
could not but happen that Paul’s doctrine concerning salva- 
tion through simple faith in Christ would lead to the charge 
that he taught his converts to forsake Moses; but this led to 
the destruction of Judaism no more than Peter’s words at the 
council (15: 11), “we believe that we shall be saved through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus, in like manner as they” (the | 
Gentiles). 

Verse 22.— What is it therefore? they will certainly hear that | 
thou art come: That is, What is the state of things? or, the 
state of things—the state of feeling—growing out of the 
reports concerning Paul’s loose opinions, touching the obli- 


gation of the Mosaic law, is such, that something must be | 


done. For they (that is, the Jews among the myriads that 
believe) will hear that-thou art come, and there may be demon- 
strations which will do injury to the progress of the gospel. 
The text followed by the Authorized Version contains a 
clause omitted in the Revised Version, but accepted by 
Tischendorf in his last edition. It follows “ What is it there- 
fore? “A multitude must needs come together; for.” The 
object of the insertion is to show the need of caution: “A 
multitude will by all means come together, for they will hear 
of your arrival.” James and the other elders were afraid of 
a commotion growing out of Paul’s presence in the city, and 
felt the need of some measure fitted to prevent it. 
shortest text signifies this as well as the other. 

Verse 23.—Do therefore this that we say to thee: We have 
four men which have a vow on then: The plan, which resulted 


in so great a riot, and nearly cost the life of Paul, origi- | 


nated in the counsels of James and his fellow-officers in the 
church. It was, in substance, a proposition made to Paul to 


join in a religious rite distinctively Jewish, and yet freely | 
chosen by those who submitted to it;—allowed, but not-com- | 


manded, nor even commended, by the law. And an instance 


of this rite happened to be taking place just at the time when | 


a possible disturbance might arise.— We have four men which 
have a vow on them: This can mean only that the four, 
being Christian Jews, were, although voluntary in their 


appears afterward, were acting together in performing the 
ceremonies which the vow or vows required. 
a vow on them. 


The men had 
The vow, there can be no doubt, was one of 
the class described in Numbers 6: 1-22, and called the vow 
of a Nazarite or of consecration. The person taking this 
vow was to separate himself from wine and everything into 
which the grape or its juice entered; to let his hair grow 
until his vow should come to an end; to offer certain offer- 
ings during the continuance of his vow, in case certain events 
should happen (such as the casual death of some one near 
him), and also at its expiration; at which time he was to 
shave his head and be declared clear or free by a priest. 
The hair was to be cut at the door of the tabernacle or of the 
temple. There were also persons whose vows [dedication] 
were perpetual, such as that of Samson (Judg. 13: 5; 16: 17) 
and Samuel (1 Sam. 1: 11). 


These vows ran through the history of the Jewish people 
down to the time of Paul and afterward. A kind of them is 
spoken of in Acts 18: 18, where it is said that Paul sailed | 
from the Isthmus of Corinth to Syria, with Priscilla and | 
Aquila, having shorn his head in Cenchrew: for he had a vow. 
This, however, could not, strictly speaking, be a Nazaritic 
vow, for the shearing or shaving of the head, which came at 
the end of the vow, was to be performed at the door of the 


temple (answering to the tabernacle of the congregation in 
Numbers 6: 18). 


There is also an ambiguity touching the 
person who had the vow in this instance, since “having 
shorn his head in Cenchree: for he had a vow,” clearly 
points to the principal subject of the sentence, which can 
only be Paul; while, on the other hand, there is a change of 
order in the names, between Aquila and Priscilla in 18: 2, 
and Aquila and Priscilla in 18:18, But as Priscilla pre- 
cedes Aquila in Romans 16:3, and in 2 Timothy 4: 19, and 
follows only in 1 Corinthians 16: 19, this argument has but 
little force, and we cannot but conclude that Paul had taken 
the vow while in Corinth, and terminated it just before sail- 
ing to Ephesus. Paul thus, after bidding fareweil to the 
brethren, sailed for Syria—“ having shorn his head,” and so | 


The | 


released himself from his vow at Cenchree. But on this 21: 10, in Lesson IV.) four days; the journey to Jerusalem, two 


interpretation there is great difference of opinion. 
Verse 24.—But what, according to the proposition of 
James and the other elders, was Paul desired to do? 


them, that they may shave their heads: The word translated take 
is better rendered take with thee, or take into companionship. 
Purify thyself with them implies certain purificatory offerings 
at the ¢ 
and perhaps others. The question may be asked whether 
the vow had been formally taken by them already, or whether 
Paul was with them at the beginning of their observances. 
Compare the note on verse 27, in the next lesson. And be at 
charges for them (pay their expenses through the continuance 
of the vow, that is, those which they should incur in observ- 
ing the religious rites), that they may shave their heads: That 
is, that they may come to the completion of their vow, which 
was indicated by the shaved head, as a very important part 
of the vow consisted in letting their hair grow (Num. 6: 5, 9). 
—And all shall know that there is no truth in the things whereof 
they have been informed concerning thee: ‘The construction may 
be either in order that they may shave their heads and (that) 
all may know, ete.; or the second clause is independent of 
the first, “and all will know.’’ That there is no truth in the 


| things, etc.: Literally, that nothing of the things, etc., is a 


reality. 

Verse 25.—This verse contains a reaffirmation of the 
measures adopted in the council of Jerusalem. 
Chapter 15. We wrote here is one reading. 
other. 
statement would be true. Compare 15: 22, 23, 

Verse 26.—Then Paul took the men, and the next day purify- 
ing himself with them went into the temple (or, took the men the 
next day, and, purifying himself, went into the temple), 
declaring the fulfillment of the days of purification, until the offer- 
ing was offered for every one of them: There is some difficulty 


Compare 
We sent is the 


| in determining what Paul’s part and office were in the matter. 


In the first place he acted, plainly, as head of the company, 
and took upon himself, as verse 24 shows, the charges for all 


| the religious rites, until the vow should be finished by the 
| shaving of their heads. 


This kind of charitable aid to poor 
Nazarites is not spoken of in the law; but that it was in vogue, 
and was considered to be a meritorious act, is shown by 
Josephus (Antiq. 19: 6), where he says that Herod 
Agrippa Il. (comp. Acts 25: 13, and 26), on coming to Jeru- 
salem, and offering thank-offerings, “ordered many of the 
Nazarites to be shaved,” which must accord in sense with 
the words that he may be “at charges for them, that they 
may shave their heads.” So far as we can see, the poor 
Nazarites might have to wait sometimes until some rich or 


vows to an end, even if the term of the vow had expired. 
But Agrippa certainly could not have undertaken to do what 
Paul did,—to take the vow upon him, and act personally for 
the Nazarites. 


the temple, and he purified himself, or offered purificatory 


_ offerings, together with them. Probably he joined them at 


vow, in some sense under the control of the elders; and as | the outset of their vow, but this is not entirely certain. 


For 
Agrippa in Josephus could not have interposed his charita- 


| ble aid at the beginning of the votive condition of the Naza- 


rites there spoken of, but simply arranged to have them 
allowed, at the end, to shave their hair, by his paying up 
what was due on their part. Jn the third place, Paul took 
upon him, as the head of a company, to declare the fulsillment 
of the duys of purification. Here we must suppose that Paul 
was to make a report to the priests of the day, while the 
purificatory offering of each was offering, until the time from 
the beginning of the vow should be completed. Then his 
connection with them, and with the priests also, whenever 
their “charges” should be paid up by him, would cease. 
Paul undertook this office not in any spirit of compromise, 


not require; nor had this most courageous of men any fear, 
which led him to do this; but in the desire to keep the peace 


between the opinions which necessarily existed within the | 


Christian Church. He was free and bold in claiming for 


Gentile Christians salvation without any, even the slightest, | Lord Jesus had peremptorily commanded him to go “ far 
| conformity to Jewish rites and usages; but he could not fail 


to have seen that, if the Jewish Christians became embit- 
tered against their Gentile brethren, such a division would 
be most disastrous tc the spread of the gospel. Avowedly, 
“to the Jews he became a Jew, that he might gain Jews” — 
“he became all things to all men, that he might by all 
means save some.” 

The days spent in the journey from Philippi to Jerusalem 
cannot be exactly determined, because the passage from 
Patara to Tyre, and the stay at Cesarea, are not given ina 
definite number of days’ lengths. From the second day of 


the passover to the day after the end of seven weeks, or 


seven weeks and one day, or fifty days, was the time between 
the beginning of the days of the seven weeks and the Pente- 
cost. Of this time, eighteen days were spent before the sail 
from Troas. To go from Troas to Patara, including one day 
at the latter place, took ten days. The voyage to Tyre might 
take four days. The stay at Tyre, and until the arrival at 
Cesarea, consumed teu days. At Ceesarea (see note on Acts 


These | 
/men take, and purify thyself with them, and be at charges for 


baginning of the time for which the vow was to last, | 


The first is the best supported reading, but either | without law (Gentiles, without the law of Moses), as without 


| law, that he might gain them; and to the weak he became 


In the second place, Paul and the men entered | 


| days, In all forty-eight days are thus accounted for. Hence it 


appears that Paul reached Jerusalem one or two days before 
Pentecost. It may be that, knowing the strong feeling 
against him, he waited as long as he could, especially after 
the dissuasions of his friends in Syria. 


“ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN.” 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


This saying of the apostle Paul is often grossly perverted. 


| Some politician or business man attempting to please every- 


body by insincere professions or unworthy compliances, will 
justify himeelf by saying, “1 try to be all things to all men, 
like the apost{e Paul.” Some persons seem to imagine that 
in this case the apostle’s shrewdness as a Jew got the better 
of his simplicity as a Christian, so that he failed to manifest 
the combined prudence and simplicity which the great 
teacher had enjoined. Now the selfish trickster who appro- 
priates Paul’s words entirely ignores Paul’s expressed design: 
“T am become all things to all men, that I may by all means 
save some” (1 Cor. 9: 22). Not unless he is acting from a 
similar motive can he fairly say that he is like the apostle. 
Still, the end does not justify the means. The best inten- 


| tions in the world would not justify such a course of conduct 
| as men often describe by borrowing Paul’s words 


In what sense, then, did Paul become all things to all men? 
He says plainly enough, that to the Jews he became asa Jew, 
in order that he might gain Jews; and to them that are 


weak, that he might gain the weak. This last refers to the 
weak brethren described in the foregoing chapter of 1 Corin- 
thians, who could not eat flesh that had been laid on an idol’s 
altar, without having their attachment to idolatry revived. 
Paul had no such feeling himself, and could eat this flesh 
with entire impunity; but he would cheerfully abstain 
altogether if his example was to encourage a weak brother 
to eat this flesh, who would thereby tall back into idolatry, So 
in dealing with “the weak” he also became weak ; just as 
many persons now abstain altogether from alcoholic bever- 
ages, lest their example should encourage others, who could 
not use them without injury. In like manner when visiting 
Gentiles, who did not at all conform to the law of Moses 
about clean or unclean food, Paul was accustomed to eat 


| their food, as Peter had been expressly taught by a vision to 
_do when seeking to win Gentiles to Christianity. 


Paul also 
strenuously maintained that‘Gentiles who became Christians 
were under no obligation t# keep the ceremonial Jaw, or in 


| any wise to become Jews; insisting that for them to do so 
benevolent friend could aid them by money to bring their | 


would really be abandoning essential Christianity. It was 
in this sense that to them that were “ without law,” he also 
became “ without law.” 

Yet all this time he himself was living as a strict Jew, 
except in the matter of eai ing with Gentiles and correspond- 
ing free association—as the vision to Peter had authorized. He 
did not observe the cerem¢uies of the law as necessary to his 
salvation, but simply as a means of conciliating the Jews. 


| “ To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; 


to them that are under the law, as under the law, not being 
myself under the law, that [ might gain them that are under 
the law.” Having become a Christian, he was under no obli- 
gation to keep the Jewish ceremonies, was not himself under 
the law; but he voluntarily continued to do so, in order that 
he might gain the Jews. A Gentile who became a Christian 
would violate principle if he undertook to keep the ceremo- 
nial law; but a Jew who became a Christian might continue 
to keep it without violating principle, and merely for the 
sake of conciliating the Jews. 


This is what Paul does when he reaches Jerusalem (Acts 


| 21: 17). It was doubtless an affecting visit. He would recall 
for the elders imposed on him a burden which the law did | 


his first boyish view of the Holy City when he went to enter 
the school of Gamaliel; and his subsequent years of resi- 
dence there, as ambitious student, conscientious Pharisee, 
flaming persecutor. He would remember how, during a 
trance in the temple, three years after his conversion, the 


hence unto the Gentiles.” At the close of every great mis- 
sionary journey, made in pursuance of this command, he had 
revisited Jerusalem ; and now he comes again, knowing that 
he will be imprisoned, and not knowing but that he may be 
put to death. 

He had two objects at heart: to secure the renewed 
indorsement of James and the other leading brethren for his 
teachings and work among the Gentiles, and to conciliate the 
Judaizing Christians by showing that he himself was still 
living as a Jew. 

1, When Paul and Barnabas went to Jerusalem eight 
years before, and gained a similar endorsement of their 
teachings (Acts 15; Gal. 2), three men in the church there 
“were reputed to be pillars,” namely, James and Cephas and 
John. But now the apostles Cephas (Peter) and John are 
at work elsewhere, and James alone appears as leader of 
the church. This “James the Lord’s brother” (Gal. 1: 19) 
seems to have confined his labors to the Jewish Christians, 
having addressed exclusively to them his beautiful epistle, 
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Eusebius quotes a writer of the second century as testifying | tian Jews. He could insist that the Gentile Christians must 
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that James was greatly reverenced by the Jews in general, | not keep the ceremonial law, and yet keep it himself, not as 
as a man of extraordinary devoutness. At the conference | a thing obligatory, but as a thing expedient. He could eat 
eight years before this, James spoke from the point of view | the flesh which had been laid on an idol’s altar without the 


of a Jewish Christian (Acts 15: 13 ff.). And now he is 
anxious that Paul shall conciliate the numerous Jewish 
Christians who misunderstand his position and aims. It is 
this James who, together with “all the elders,” renewed the 
hearty approval of Paul’s teaching and course among the 
Gentiles, 

The much maligned apostle and his companions were 
“received gladly” (v, 17), and the next day he gave to 
James and the elders a detailed account of his ministry 
among the Gentiles (v. 19). Since his previous recorded 
report (15: 4), he had made two great missionary journeys, 
together extending over seven or eight years. He must now 
recount all his work in forming churches in Galatia, at Phi- 
lippi, Thessalonica and Athens, at Corinth, at Ephesus, and 
various other cities, and in the wide surrounding regions. 
Yet he did not speak of these things as what he himself had 
done, but as what “God had wrought by his ministry.” As 
he wrote a year before to the Corinthians, he planted and 
others watered, but “God gave the increase.” Here is an 
example for us all with reference to any good we are enabled 
to do in the pulpit or in the Sunday-school. It is seldom in 
good taste to employ set phrases on the subject, but we ought 
constantly to remind ourselves and others that any true 
spiritual work we do is God’s work. In the same spirit, 
James and the brethren “ glorified God” (v. 20), for all this 
great work among the Gentiles. If they had complimented 
Paul, he would have felt abashed and humiliated. Oh! if 
people at the close of a sermon would warmly thank God, 
instead of formally thanking the preacher! How much 
pleasanter to the preacher, as well as more profitable to 
themselves! 

James and the elders expressed their hearty approval of 
Paul’s position and teaching. They knew that he himself 
kept the law, living strictly as a Jew (v. 24). As to the 
Gentiles who had become Christians, they only repeated the 
judgment which they had declared eight years before, 
namely, that the Gentile Christians must not be required to 
be circumcised and keep the ceremonial law, but that they 
ought, as a matter of respect for Jewish feelings, to abstain 
carefully from certain things which were closely associated 
with idolatry, and thus peculiarly offensive to Jews (vy. 25; 
compare 15; 19-21). 

2. But while cordially endorsing Paul’s life as a Jew, and 
his labors among the Gentiles, James and the elders frater- 
nally suggested (“ brother”) that he should do something to 
correct a grievous misapprehension very general among the 
myriads of Jews who had become Christians. As he strenu- 
ously maintained that Gentiles who became Christians 
were not under obligation, and had no right, to practice cir- 
cumcision and live according to the Jewish ceremonies, the 
idea had gone abroad that he was teaching the Jews who 
became Christians in Gentile lands to abandon circumcision, 
and not “to walk after the customs” with which their fathers 
had encompassed the ceremonial law of Moses (vy. 21). The 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem were greatly outraged by 
this report, being all zealous for the law (v. 20). James and 
the elders knew perfectly well that there was “no truth” in 
the report, but that Paul was a strict observer of the law 
himself (v. 24). They suggested that he could give striking 
proof of his real position by taking part in a Nazarite vow 
which was about to be completed by four men among them. 
Whoever should engage in the closing purifications, and pay 
the expense of the offerings which attended shaving their 
heads, would, according to custom, be considered as taking 
part in the vow. Now the Nazarite vow was not required 
by the law, but was a matter purely optional ; and by volun- 
tarily taking part in these optional ceremonies, Paul would 
give a vivid proof, by the actions which speak louder than 
words, that he himself was an orderiy observer of the cere- 
monial law. The apostle could have no hesitation in doing 
this, seeing that on a former occasion (18: 18) he had, for 
reasons of which we know nothing, taken and completed an 
actual Nazarite vow. Accordingly, he acted at once upon 
the suggestion of the brethren engaged in the special purifi- 
cation, and went the next day into the temple to arrange for 
the sacrifices. 

It was a wise and noble act of Christian conciliation. The 
apostle did not say, “They do me gross injustice. They 
ought to know better. They ought at least to take my word 
for it.” Nay, he took pains to give evidence which could 
not be misunderstood, that he was living as a strict Jew him- 
self, from which would follow the inference that he could not 
be teaching the Jews in foreign lands to do otherwise. 
Though the scheme failed of its object, it was wisely con- 
ceived and nobly attempted. It stands as a beautiful exam- 
ple of the pains we should cheerfully take to correct misap- 
prehension and soften prejudice on the part of misguided 
fellow-Christians. 

We may thus see in what sense and in what spirit the 
great apostle “ became all things to all men.” He sacrificed 
no principle, and practiced no insincerity. He could eat 


slightest injury to himself, but he could abstain whenever 
his eating it would be an example hurtful to others. 
Remarks. (1.) To unfriendly or superficial observers, a 


principle and questions of expediency. 

(2.) It is very easy to stigmatize a man with trickery, or 
with weak concession, when he is only practicing a broad and 
loving and patient conciliation. 

(3.) One may readily perform a certain action where no 
principle is at issue, and yet utterly refuse to do the same 
thing when a principle is clearly at stake. Paul would not 
yield an inch about circumcising Titus, when the Judaizers 
demanded it (Gal. 2), and yet voluntarily circumcised Timo- 
thy, so that he might go freely into Jewish synagogues and 
families. 

(4.) “When you are in Rome, you must do as Rome does,” 
is, like many other proverbs, a half-truth, the weak side of 


illustrates its true and strong side. He was a cultured Greek | 
and a Roman gentleman, yet he was a Jew, and above 
all things a Christian. On Mars’ Hill he could quote a 
Greek poet ; when assailed, he could assert with dignity his 
rights asa Roman citizen. He contended manfully, amid 
obloquy and misrepresentation, peril to liberty and life, for the 
equal privileges of Gentile Christians without becoming 
Jews. Yet not only when at Jerusalem, but everywhere 
else, he himself walked orderly, keeping the law. 

(5.) That may be right for one Christian which would be 
quite wrong for another. Yet this principle can be carried 
out only under the guidance of very clear views of truth and 
duty. One ought to be very sure of his ground before decid- 
ing that he may properly do what would be wrong for any of 
his brethren, or wrong for himself in other circumstances. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


BY THE REY. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


After these days (v.15). Days of clear intimation of peril, 
and resolution to face it (vs. 10-14). Second thoughts some- 
times weaken righteous purposes. But time for reflection 
and prayer should strengthen the believer to resist the sug- 
gestions of worldly prudence. 

We took up our baggage. We packed up. In the expecta- 
tion of trial, we should be calm and deliberate ; in the path 
of duty, do what each day requires of us, though we march 
on to certain peril. Let us make sure of our heavenly treas- 
ure, always be packed up spiritually, and ready for entrance 
into the celestial city. 

And went up to Jerusalem, Let our good resolves be car- 
ried out in actions. Paul said he was ready to die at Jeru- 
salem, and he set forward to go there. So our Lord “ stead- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,” and said, “ Behold, we 
go to Jerusalem, and the Son of man shall be betrayed, and 
they shall condemn him to death” (Luke 9: 51; Matt. 20: 18). 

There went with us (v.16). Paul was not allowed to go 
alone. As when Jesus went to Jeruslaem to die, Thomas 
said, “ Let us also go, that we may die with him” (John 11: 
16), so Paul’s friends, knowing the danger they must share, 
went with him. Let us bear each other’s burdens, share 
each other’s trials, and never desert a fellow-believer when 
in danger for the name of Christ. 

Mnason, an old disciple. It is a great blessing to be an old 
or an “ early disciple ;”’ to receive Christ in early life, and 
grow old in his service. Some are old men and women, and | 
not old disciples. How much they lose who wait till age | 
comes to them before they come to the Master. An “old 
disciple” has the record of years of faithful witnessing, of 
consistent living, of zealous working. Not only are his 
works written above, but they are engraved in his own char- 
acter. A fresh recruit, however loyal and zealous, cannot 
have the qualities of an experienced veteran. Let the young 
become disciples at once, so that a long life of service may 
glorify Christ and benefit men, like “ Mnason, the old dis- 
ciple.” Let the old do what they can: Perhaps Mnason 
was not able to preach, but he could lodge the preacher. He 
could not do what Paul did, but he could shelter, feed, and 
thus help him in doing it. -‘ He that receiveth a prophet in 
the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward.” 
The brethren received us gladly. Let us cultivate Christian 
fellowship. Paul had loving companions on the way, and 
when he reached the city was “ received gladly” by “brethren.” 
It was his fifth visit. What a different man to the Saul who | 
aided in the murder of Stephen! Then the disciples dreaded 
him as a foe, now they gladly received him as a brother. 
Let us welcome all who come in the name of Jesus. Let 
strangers find themselves at home everywhere in the brother- 
hood of faith. What encouragement, and thus what help in 
their work, we can give to God’s servants, if we welcome 
their visits, and receive them “gladly.” 





with Gentiles, for the vision had allowed this to Chris- - 





man’s course may appear inconsistent, because they do not | 
perceive the distinction he is making between questions of | 


which represents folly, and sometimes wickedness. Paul | 





He rehearsed one by one the things which God had done by his 


ministry (v.19). Christian workers should be interested to 
know what God is doing by means of others. As the elders 
of Jerusalem listened eagerly to what had been done far 
away among the Gentiles, so should Christians now be glad 
to know of the spread of the gospel in heathen lands. Mis- 
sionaries, when they return on a visit home, should be spe- 
cially honored. Their plainest statements of work done’ 
amongst idolaters should be listened to with greater eager- 
ness than the most splendid eloquence that ever evoked the 
plaudits of a missionary meeting. And each department of 
workers at home should love to hear of the labors of brethren 
in other fields of service. Thus they who are otherwise fully 
engaged should take a deep interest in Sunday-school work ; 
and teachers who can say “This one thing I do” should love 
to hear what others do in other departments of service. 

They when they heard it glorified God (v.20). Let us glorify 
God for all the good done by his servants. If he did it, “not 
unto us, O Lord, but to thy name be the praise.” Let us 
rejoice in what is done by others. If they are more success- 
ful than we are, let us rejoice that God has honored them, 
Let there be no grudging of grateful acknowledgment. If 
good is done in some other section of the church, let us 
glorify God equally. Let Presbyterians, Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Congregationalists, rejoice to hear of 
each other’s labors, and glorify their one God for all he does 
by any of his servants. Though we should not flatter those 
servants, we should encourage them. To ignore true work is 
not the best way to keep the worker humble, but is often the 
result of our own pride and selfish jealousy. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


The prominent fact in this lesson is the compromise which 
Paul endeavored to make with fanatical Jewish prejudices. 
So we may call the lesson “ Paul at Jerusalem ; or, becoming a 
Jew to the Jews.” Let the teacher begin by questioning the 
class about the arrival of the apostle at Jerusalem, and his 
report to the church there of his work. At this they all 
sincerely rejoiced, and glorified God. Then see that the 
class understand the relationship between Jewish Christians 
and Gentile Christians with regard to the question of obedi- 
ence to the full Mosaic ritual. Do not dwell too long on the 
nature of the Nazarite vow, but only sufficiently to make the 
class understand how Paul’s assuming the expense incident 
to the vow made by the four men, would attest his non- 
hostility to the law of Moses. By such a compromise, the 
elders and brethren at Jerusalem hoped that the opposition 
of the zealots would be mitigated, and the false accusation 
against Paul put to silence. The apostle yielded to their 
advice, and assumed the financial responsibility they sug- 
gested, doing whatever else the law required of him. 

At this point, it is only fair to say, that commentators 
disagree as to Paul’s wisdom and self-consistency. Some 
hold that in thus yielding to the prejudices of his brethren, 
he was wrong, and belied his former actions and words, and 
they point to the complete failure of the compromise (as 
shown in our next lesson) in proof of this opinion. Other 
commentators defend the apostle, and claim that in his 
action he was only yielding a point unessential, for the sake 
of the weak brethren. May it not be well for us to bear in 
mind (a) that the apostle was no weakling or coward. Mere 
fear never drove him to do, or to refrain from doing, any- 
thing. He had faced mobs before this, without being in any 
way daunted, and why should fear now cause him to yield? 
(b.) The church at Jerusalem was a unit in advising him, and 
they doubtless knew the circumstances better than we can. 
Since they and the apostle all thought this a wise course to 
pursue, it would seem something akin to temerity for us, at 
the remove of eighteen hundred years, to set ourselves up to 
be their judges. The mere fact that the compromise was 
unsuccessful argues nothing, for this was not the only time 
that Paul was mobbed. 

Having thus dealt with the narrative, let the teacher draw 
out from the class the underlying principle that actuated the 
apostle. This was the principle of yielding his own rights 
for the sake of others. In one sense, every man has a right 
to his rights. But Paul both preached and practiced Chris- 
tian charity, which teaches us at times to give up our rights 
to the weak and really unjustifiable prejudices of others. It 
was with reference to just such occurrences as this that Paul 
wrote “to the Jews I became as a Jew,’’ “to those that are 
under the law, as under the law” (1 Cor. 9: 20). Not fear, 
but love, ruled him in this action. He hoped thus to benefit 
those to whose opinions he was yielding. In reality his 
spirit was that of self-sacrifice and denial. That he was not 
successful does not redound to his shame, but to that of those 
who refused to recognize the noble spirit that animated him. 

Such discussions as this concerning ceremonies are not any 
longer found. But subjects for discussion and dissension will 
never be wanting in the Church of Christ. So that to-day 
we see churches and Sunday-schools rent apart by differences 
of opinion really so unimportant that, compared with the 
question at issue in Jerusalem, they are as ant-hills to moun- 
tains. I know, for example, of a church rent, almost beyond 
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cure, by the question as to whether the congregation should Moses. These Jews had busily talked about Paul the mis- the work? How did the elders discharge their debt to God 
vise or sit at the second hymn. I know of achurch where sionary, and told everywhere that he taught the Jews to for- and reveal their anxiety for Paul? ( vs. 20, 21.) What had 
three of the elders resigned, huffed because they could not sake Moses, and not to walk after the customs he had taught. | the council long ago decided concerning the relation of the 
carry out their exact plans in giving a reception to their | Did Paul ever teach not to obey all the Scriptures? When | law to Gentile converts? What position had Paul evidently 
pastor, on his return from a vacation, Everybody knows of the jailer, at midnight, asked Paul, “ What must I do to be | taken concerning all ceremonials? (1 Cor. 7:19; 8:8; Rom. 
| 14: 5,6.) Was it, then, or was it not, a true report, that he was 


a church where the quarreling and trouble about the choir 
and the music rejoices the Devil’s heart, and makes demons 
merry. I know of achurch thrown into violent dissension 
because some busybody saw a patched pillow-case on the 
pillow of the pastor’s mother-in-law, and hence argued in 
public that the old lady was maltreated. And what shall 
we say of Sunday-school quarrels over mere trifles, in which, 
however, each side is as zealously affected as though their 
personal salvation depended on the issue? What is the diffi- 
culty in all such cases? Is it not in the want of exactly that 
spirit of yielding which we see exemplified by Paul in this 
lesson? “But,” some one will say, “we are in the right, and 
our opponents are in the wrong.” Well, that is just what 
Paul might have said. It is a great mistake, however, to 
argue thus. The true course of argument in such cases is as 
follows: “ We are, indeed, right; but to yield a point is not 
wrong, and yielding is far better than quarreling; therefore, 
we will yield.” For when one church or Sunday-school or 
individual has been harmed by yielding, ten hundred have 
been injured by “sticking it out.” 

If this is true in church and Sunday-school life, it is none 
the less true in family life. That family where every one 
“defends his rights” isa pandemonium. One great differ- 
ence between hell and heaven is this, that in hell every one 
will be selfish, and in heaven all are unselfish. What a dif- 
ference in two families, in one of which every one acts on the 
principle, “I must have my way,” and in the other of which 
every one says, “ You may have your way.” If even Christ 
pleased not himself, how should we be careful’ to seek the 
good of each other, and thus secure the good of all, ourselves 
included. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Paul on the Way to Jerusalem.—Review the geographical 
exercise of last week, and show the course of the overland 
journey from Cesarea. Luke himself tells us, “ We took up 
our carriages and went up to Jerusalem.” It was going up- 
hill much of the way. Do you know on what Jerusalem was 
built? Where-did Solomon’s temple stand? The travelers 
started from Cresarea on the sea-coast, and were probably on 
the way three days, for by the road they went it was about 
seventy-five miles. The kind of carriages they “took up” 
were not cars nor carriages such as we would travel in now, 
and it does not even mean that they rode in carriages at all, 
It means, they started with whatever they had to carry; the 
Revised Version says, “Took up our baggage;” part of this 
baggage was the collection of money or supplies sent by Paul 
from the churches to the Christians in Jerusalem. Some of 
the Christians of Cesarea went with them to keep the feast 
of Pentecost in Jerusalem. As they came near the city, 
crowds were coming from all directions, many had already 
come, and all around could be seen groups of tents such as 
Paul had often made with his own hands. There was in 
Paul’s company a man named Mnason, who had long been 
a disciple of Christ; he was from the island of Cyprus, but 
perhaps lived part of the time in Jerusalem. It was with 
him that Paul and his friends were to stay while in the city. 

Paul in Jerusalem.—How glad the Christians were to see 
Paul there again! Were you ever at a meeting of returned 
missionaries, where men and women, who had been far away 
among strangers and heathens, met with their old friends, 
and told what they had seen and had done? So Paul did as 
he went before James and the elders. James was the pastor 
of the church in Jerusalem, and it is thought he was one of 
the twelve disciples of Christ. Paul had been in Jerusalem 
many times before; indeed, he grew up there, for when he 
was twelve years old he was sent there to school, and there 
he studied many years, and learned to be a strict Jew, and to 
observe every rule in all the laws of Moses. 

Paul's Report—He told one by one, not so much what he 
had done, but the things which God had done through him 
ashis servant. He told of his long missionary journeys, how 
he had been kept through many dangers, saved from enemies, 
loved and served by friends, how many churches had been 
founded in different places, how many people had become 
Christians, how steadfast some had been in times of trial, 
how he had been helped to work miracles, and how the 
Christians had agreed to send by him gifts and help for the 
poor. How happy and thankful they all were, how joyfully 
they gave God all the glory and praise. To whom did 
thanks and praise belong,—to Paul or to the One whom he 
served ? 

Paul’s Enemies—James and the elders knew that Paul 
had many enemies then in Jerusalem. “ You see, brother,” 
they said, “there are thousands of Jews here who believe in 
Christ, and call themselves Christians; but yet they observe 
all the fasts and feasts and rules of Old Testament times.” 
They thought Christ had really come as the Scripture prom- 
ised, but still they offered sacrifices, and kept every law of 


| saved?” what did Paul answer him? He preached every- 
; where: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.” Paul taught that Jew and Gentile must have 
forgiveness of sin through Jesus Christ. Could washing 


blood of thousands of lambs, or the smoke of thousands of 
offerings, take away guilt? You can understand better than 
those Jews did the sacrifice upon the cross, the Son of God 
offered once for all—the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world. Paul had everywhere said that for Christ’s 
sake sinners might be forgiven, and made just in God’s 
sight. He had plainly said this: “ By him, all that believe 
are justified from all things from which ye could not be justi- 
fied by the law of Moses.” Yet that was not teaching the Jews 
to forsake the law of Moses. James and the elders knew 
that the crowds who had come from all Judea, would be 
excited, and anxious to see and hear Paul; and they wanted 
to save him from trouble. 

Paul’s Friends’ Plan.—Paul’s friends knew to reason with 
the Jews would do no good, but if Paul would prove that he 
himself observed Jewish forms, they might see that they had 
been mistaken about him. The Jews used sometimes to 
make a vow to separate themselves for the Lord, for a time. 
They fasted, tasted no wine, nor let their hair be cut; when 
the time was over, they sacrificed animals, bread, wine, oil, 
and other offerings. The plan was this: there were then four 
men fasting and keeping such a vow. The brethren told Paul 
to join them; to fast as they did; to make their offerings, 
have their heads shaved, and for Paul to pay all the ex- 
penses. “Ifyou will do this,” they said, “all will know you 
keep the laws yourself and help others to do so.” Paul 
agreed to the plan; the next day he went with the men to 
the temple, and gave notice that in seven days the sacrifices 
would be made as promised. Next week we shall learn if the 
plan was a success. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Take my life, and let it be.” 

“‘ Joy to the world, the Lord is come.”’ 

“* Free from the law, oh happy condition.” 
“* Lift up, lift up thy voice.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By whom, and where, was special effort made to manifest a 
regard for Moses’ law? (Title.) How was the report of his 
work among the Gentilesreceived? (Golden Text.) 

What course did Paul’s companions in travel take when 
dangers threatened him? (Acts 21 : 15.) 
word translated “carriages” be rendered? What great 
privilege did the Lord grant Mnason of Cyprus? (v. 16.) 
Is it, or ise it not, necessary to exhort Christians to use such 


of hospitality for the work’s sake? 


pany convened the day after Paul’s arrival? (v. 18.) 





} 
| 


teaching the Jews to forsake Moses? What evidence have we 
that Paul's life was like acity set upon a hill? (v. 22.) What 


_ plan did the council recommend for the safety of Paul? (vs. 


your hands wash away sin from your heart? Could the | 


How should the | 








23-25.) Was this advice right and wise in itself, or was it not? 
How far should we yield to the opinions and prejudices of 
others in the work of Christ? (Rom. 12: 18.) Did Paul 
approve the plan of the elders, or did he not ? (v. 26.) Why 
do Paul’s actions, upon a superficial view, appear contra- 
dictory, and upon a deeper view, wholly harmonious? (1 Cor. 
9: 20-22.) How is his life as persecutor harmonized 
with the rest? (Acts 26: 9.) Explain the nature of the Naza- 
rite’s vow, and the laws governing it (see Num. 6: 2-21), 
Name some who took this vow. How were the expenses of 
the poor Nazarite often borne? How are we to determine 
the amount of time which we should spend alone with God, 
wholly separate from the world ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Gortne uP TO JERUSALEM.—Going up, not necessarily 
because Jerusalem stood on higher ground, but because it 
was the capital of the country. A journey from a provincial 
district to the capital is generally spoken of by Orientals as a 
going up, whether the capital stands on higher or on lower 
ground than the district where the journey begins. Xeno- 
phon’s most famous book is called the Anabasis, or the 
Going-up; and some commentators think that it was so 
called chiefly because the expedition it describes was di- 
rected against the capital of Artaxerxes. Soa Scotch High- 
lander talks of going down to the Lowlands, but of going up 
to London. In the present case, of course, Jerusalem actu- 
ally stood higher than the coast-line whence Paul started. 

“ REHEARSING ONE BY ONE THE THINGS,” etc.—Theart of 
compression is not an art generally practiced by Orientals 
when narrating their own personal experiences. If the story 
is thought worth telling at all, it is thought worth telling 
with the utmost minuteness. Listen to that man who is tel- 
ling his friends of the strange things which he has seen in 
the land of the Franks. He speaks with a wealth of intona- 
tion and of gesture, which in the West would be thought 
extravagant. He describes everything he has seen, and in 
the very order in which he saw it. Nothing is too unimpor- 
tant to be mentioned. The commonest things of Western 
civilization are described with the same minuteness as the 
most wonderful. And as the story proceeds, the listeners 
catch fire from the narrator, and a chorus of exclamations 
breaks in: “Wonderful!” “In the name of God!” “O 
He!” “Truly these English are Shaytans (devils) !” 

ALL ZEALOUs FoR THE Law.—Oriental zeal for externals _ 
is a thing hardly to be understood by Occidentals. A sacred 


| peepul-tree grew near the residence of a Mr. James Statham 
| in India, and as Mr. Statham refused to show due respect for 


| 





| the tree, his native servants were persecuted by the other 


natives, for serving an infidel, who refused to honor the 
sacred tree. When Mr. Statham wished to cut away the 
branches that trespassed upon his property, the saint who 
guarded the tree, and the other natives, became so disorderly 
that Mr. Statham was warned by the authorities that, if he 
persisted in his intention, the East India Company might be 
compelled to order his departure from the country. Accord- 
ing to the Oriental conception, even those who are near to 
the gods, are not free from the letter of legal ritual. The 
shastras relate that the compassionate Gautama (Booddha) 
once struck a cow with a blade of grass, whereupon, by no 
fault of Gautama’s, the cow fell dead. For this transgres- 
sion of the law, Gautama was obliged to circumambulate the 
whole earth once, and one of the sacred mountains a hundred 
times. How zealous the Jews were for the law is shown in 
the Talmud, which is practically a great treatise on ritual. 
Even in Pirgay Abhoth, the noblest treatise in the Talmud, 
the key-note of Pharisaism is struck in the first formal pre- 
cept: “ Be circumspect in judgment, and raise up many dis- 
ciples, and make a fence around the law.” - 

RESPECT FoR Rexicious Vows.—A true Oriental always 
respects another man’svow. To hinder the performance of a 
vow would be to incur the special wrath of God; to help in 
its performance is to share in the merit of the action. Allu- 
sion has already been made to the case of Burckhardt, who 
compelled his unwilling and suspicious guide to bring him 
to Petra, on the pretense that he had vowed to sacrifice a 


| goat at the Prophet Aaron’stomb. This is the secret of the 
privileges? (1 Pet. 4:9.) Give an Old Testament example | immense influence which self-mutilated devotees enjoy in all 
How will the truly spir- | Eastern countries. The man who has held his arms over his 
itual always receive God’s messengers? (v. 17.) What com-| head until they have become rigid, or who has pierced his 
Why | cheeks with knives, in performance of a vow, need be under 
is James mentioned particularly? On what other occasions no fear henceforth for lack of the necessaries of life. Even 
is he thus mentioned? What special report had Paul to the very poorest gladly lays his offering before him, in the 


make to this council? (v. 19.) Is Luke the historian, or | hope by this means to share a little in the merits of so holy 
Paul, to be credited with the mention of God as the author of | an action. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE AUTHORIZED 
VERSION.* 


Now that the revision of the English Bible has been 
completed and a reasonable hope exists that a few 
months more will see the New Revision, in its entirety, 
in the hands of English-speaking Christendom, there is 
a special timeliness in the publication of Scrivener’s his- 
tory of the Version of 1611—that version which we call 
the Authorized Version without being able to show any 
authority for the implied affirmation that it was author- 
ized. 

Dr. Scrivener deserves well of the readers of the 
English Bible. He has devoted the best years of a long 
life to the study of the Scriptures, Greek and English. 
Nearly twelve years ago he sent forth the Cambridge 
Paragraph Bible, with a text cleared of many of the 
corruptions which have crept in since 1611, and with an 
elaborate introduction. The student of the Greek Testa- 
ment needs no reminder of the Plain Introduction to the 
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not a history of the English Bible, such as Moulton’s | at all, and Dr. Scrivener’s sole sithinelity for the Greek 
History of the English Bible or Mombert’s Hand- | text is an ambiguous reference in the Latin preface to 
book of the English Versions. Its scope is narrower | the edition of 1698, which Dr. Scrivener thinks impor- 
than that of either of these two works. It deals| tant enough to reprint in the preface to this volume. 
only with the Authorized Version, and méntions earlier | But with all its defects the book contains much infor- 
or other versions only incidentally, and with reference | mation of the kind that every reader of the English 
to the version of.1611. But with reference to the ver- | Bible desires; and it deserves the consideration of those 
sion of 1611 the plan of the work is very comprehensive. | who have church or Sunday-school libraries in charge. 
It traces the history of the changes that have crept into - 

the text, mentions the various attempts to revise the The reading of a well-prepared biography of a good 
modern text, including the partially successful attempt | or great man is one of the most wholesome of intellec- 
of the American Bible Society, and gives an appendix | tual tasks; but at the present time the public taste is 
of wrong readings of the edition of 1611 corrected in | demanding and receiving an undue amount of biographi- 
later editions. English readers are sometimes alarmed | cal literature, good, bad, and indifferent. Gossip about 
when they hear the number of the various readings that | literary celebrities should never be allowed to take the 
have been discovered in the manuscripts of the Greek place of a study of their works; but printed gossip some- 
New Testament. How easily such variations occur, and | times seems likely to glut the book-market, and to mo- 
how comparatively unimportant they are, can be realized | nopolize the conversation of would-be-literary parlors. 
in some degree by any English reader who will take the | But a good and strong biography is always welcome; 
trouble to collate several editions of the English Bible | and such a one is Mr. Stuart T. Reid’s Sketch of the Life 
from different publishers, noting every variation in | and Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith. The famous Canon 
spelling, in capitalization, in punctuation, or in phras- | of St. Paul’s was, as everybody knows, one of the most 
ing, as well as that more important class of mistakes | brilliant men of his time; and it has been, in one sense, 











| which consists in the omission, repetition, or addition of | a misfortune that his witty conversation has so over- 
| words or clauses.- A few instances in the field of the shadowed his other merits as to make him chiefly re- 


present lessons may be given here, from Scrivener’s | membered as a jester and author of mots. 
Appendix: “Acts 21:28 and 24: 4, ‘farther,’ 1611; 


The purpose 
of the present biography is not to offer a new collection of 


| ‘further,’ 1699, 1762 (chap. 24: 4, 1629-1743). 24: 24, | his “wit and wisdom,” but to present a systematic and 


‘which was a Jew,’ 1611; ‘ which was a Jewess,’ 1629. | thorough record of his life work. We are given a full 
24 : 27, ‘ Portius,’ 1611; ‘ P orcius,’ 1638. 27: 5, ‘ Lysia,’ | account of his clerical work and his sermons ; his labors 
1611; ‘Lycia,’ 1629. 27:7, ‘Gnidus,’ 1611; ‘Cnidus,’| in the establishment and conduct of the Edinburgh 
1638. 27: 18, ‘And being exceedingly tossed with a| Review; his promotion of Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tempest the next day,’ 1611; ‘ And we being exceedingly | tion and of religious toleration in general ; his political, 
tossed with a tempest, the next day’ 1638.” The) social, and philosophical writings; and his character as 
changes here cited represent, it should be remembered, | aman. Mr. Reid writes impartially ; his eulogy is tem- 
changes in a version which from the first was committed | pered with justice, and he speaks candidly of Smith’s 
to the “immortal custody of the press’ and not to pre- | errors of temper and act. The whole presentation is an 
carious transmission by the hands of individual copyists, | attractive and useful one, and it is made more pleasant 
and they represent only the small class of changes which | by large type and well-made engravings. We cannot 
were deliberately made by editors of the text, not the | avoid mentioning one of the brilliant and telling pieces 
large class of those which are due to defective memory, | of writing in the book: Smith’s wise and witty poem 
carelessness, or ignorance on the part of those charged | entitled ‘‘ What is a Puseyite?” (p. 361.) One lays down 
with the reproduction of the copy lying before them. the book thinking, with Edward Everett, that Sydney 
One great difficulty in deciding upon what was the | Smith, “if he had not been known as the wittiest man 
original reading in a particular case of the version of | of his day, would have been accounted one of the wisest.” . 
1611 consists in the fact that there are two issues, or | —A biography whose subject is still more interesting to 
perhaps, editions, bearing the date of 1611, and diverg- | Americans is Gabriel Harrison’s John Howard Payne, 
ing from each other at many points. Which of these | dramatist, poet, actor, and author of “Home, Sweet 
two is to be regarded as the norm for the version? The |Home.” Payne’s fame, as truly as that of Francis 8. 
claims of each have been argued with heat by its parti- | Key, and more than that of Albert G. Greene, Samuel 
sans. It is not fur us to enter upon the discussion here. | Woodworth, or William A. Muhlenberg, depends upon 
It is sufficient to say that Dr. Scrivener commits himself | a single poem; yet he was one of the most voluminous 








Criticism of the New Testament, or of the compendious 
little Novum Testamentum Graecum, in the Cambridge | 
series of Greek and Latin texts, with its exhibit of | 
various readings from the editions of Beza, Elzevir, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. Take it all in | 


in favor of the issue which has been generally regarded | authors of his time, writing no less than eleven trage- 
| by scholars as having the least claim to be considered | dies, nine comedies, ten farces, twenty-six miscellaneous 
| the original issue; and that the consequences of this | plays, and seven operas, besides poems, dramatic criti- 
| decision reach throughout his entire volume. cisms, etc. Mr. Harrison’s book, which is an enlarge- 
| In the sections on the marginal references, the use of | ment of his well-known work issued in a limited edition 
italic, the punctuation, the orthography, the parallel | 4 few years ago, is based upon the most industrious 
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all, the Vicar of Hendon has done a good work in Eng- | 











land, in the popularizing of the results of critical | 


research,—in the domain of the New Testament espe- | 
cially. 

The present work is substantially a reprint, as a separ 
rate volume, of the author’s Introduction to the Cam- 
bridge Paragraph Bible. It has been largely supple- 
mented, however, in order to bring it up to date. It 
consists of seven sections, dealing respectively with the 
history of the editions of the Authorized Version from 
1611 to 1863, its marginal notes and original texts, its 
use of italic type, its punctuation, its orthography and 
grammar, parallel references in the margin, and miscel- 
laneous observations. It includes also five appendixes, 
of which the first is a list of wrong readings of the Bible 
of 1611 amended in later editions, the second, an 
exhibit of the variations between the two issues (per- 
haps, editions) of the Bible which bear the date 1611; 
the third, a list of passages in which the readings of the 
edition of 1611 have ,been restored in the Cambridge 
Paragraph Bible; the fourth, a reprint of Dr. Blayney’s | 
report to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, concern- 


ing the edition edited by himself in 1769; and the fifth, | 





references, etc., the English reader will find much that | 
| will enable him better to understand and more intelli- | 
gently to use the Authorized Version. These sections | 
deal with the questions which are continually being sent | 


to newspaper editors for solution: What do the italics | 
| diminished by the unpraiseworthy literary style of its 
| author, who, in spite of this, deserves the thanks of 


mean at such a passage? Why is such and such a word 
or clause omitted in some editions of the Bible and | 
inserted in others? What is the explanation of this or 
that anomaly in the marginal renderings? If Dr. Scriv- 
ener’s book did nothing more than contribute to the 
intelligent study of the version of 1611 itself—the one 
English classic with which every speaker of English, 
whether Christian or infidel, ought to be familiar—that 


ithe reader.—Those who think 





would be justification enough for its existence. But an | 


labor, and contains all—and more than all—that one 
need know of Payne, his work, and his service to 
American literature and art in their day of small things. 
The usefulness of the book is increased by copious 
extracts from Payne’s writings, and is not seriously 


” 


“life worth living 
will do well to waste no time over Fifty Years of 
London Life: Memoirs of a man of the world, by 
Edmund Yates, novelist, lecturer, and journalist. It is 
written in flowing reporter’s English, aud describes in 
minute detail the doings and seeings of the author in 
many lands, and among many people of note. The 


intelligent knowledge of the phenomena of the text of | doings are of little importance to any but himself and 


1611, its defects and its excellencies, is the best prepara- 
tion which a reader of English only can make for the | 
understanding of the New Revision of our own days. 

It would be comparatively easy to compile a list of | 


errata in the numerous references of the book, and espe- | 
cially in the Appendixes. But everybody nowadays | 


| understands that Dr. Scrivener is not infallible; and | 


| his friends, and his estimates are too often flippant. 


| The account of the United States retails the usual club, 
lecture-room, and dinner experiences of that familiar 
personage, the London literary man who comes to 
| America to make a maximum amount of money in a 
minimum time. In his closing chapter, the author 
| glorifies his London newspaper, The World, which, with 








































| the difficulties of advancing age and of partial paralysis | Mr. Labouchere’s Truth, is doing so much to cheapen 
| mollify i in some degree what in a younger man would | English journalism and society. (Life and Times of 3 
| deserve strict criticism. Dr. Serivener’s vacillating Sydney Smith. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, Pp. XX, 409. a 
| theories on the question of Beza’s Greek and Latin New | New York: Harper and Brothers. Price $3.00.—Life 4 
Testaments have reached another phase, but have not | of John Howard Payne. 8vo, cloth, pp. 404. Philadel- 3 
yet passed into clearness. In particular, he repeats in| phia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $3.00.—Fitty Years 
Appendix E (p. 248, n. 1; 257), his misstatements | of London Life. 16mo, cloth, pp. xvii, 444. New York: 
regarding the edition of 1556, in such a way that an | Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.75.) 
unsuspecting reader would infer that Dr. Scrivener had | Ss a a gsm fs 
*The Authorized Kaition of the English Bible (1611), its subsequent | actually seen the Greek text in that (alleged) bilingual | All the logic-chopping and verbal analysis of the dark 
ROL. Lich. socenabaty ef estes ana Rinne ar $, corivener, M. a text, while, on the other hand, it has been conclusively | ages did not add so much to human knowledge as did 
oi.) Price, bite: At the University Press [New York: Macmillan | shown that the edition of 1556 contained no Greek text | the first few years when men began to try to understand 












an attempt to exhibit the peculiarities of the Greek text | 
adopted by the revisers of 1611. The Epistle of the 
Translators to the Reader, commonly omitted from mod- 
ern editions of the Bible, is also reprinted as an 
appendix, though nominally it is not reckoned so in the 
Table of Contents. 

From what has been said, it will be partly evident 
what Dr. Scrivener’s book is, and what it is not. It is 
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the common things which happened before their eyes 
duily, instead of expending their energies in the endeavor 
to form a philosophy which would include all things in 
heaven and earth. If one wishes a demonstration of 
how much may yet be learned from the things which 
pass before the eyes of most people without notice, he 
may be referred to the Johns Hopkins University study 
on Rudimentary Society Among Boys, The author, Mr. 
John Johnson, is instructor in history at McDonough 
Institute, near Baltimore, and the materials for his | 
study are drawn from the school-boy community at that | 
place. We say school-boy community; for the boys 
believe that the school-lands belong to them in com- 
mon, and act upon that belief. How from this common 
ownership quickly arose limited proprietary rights, on 
the part of individuals, to certain parts of this common 
domain; how these rights became practically perma- 
nent; how a landholding aristocracy and a landless 
democracy grew up among the boys, with its consequent 
relationships of landlordism and tenancy ; how the strife 
goes between the little politicians who believe in the 
present conditions of land proprietorship, and those who 
wish to abolish individual proprietoiship, is told by Mr. 
Johnson in his brief monograph. The tractate is well | 
written, and it is full of suggestions for those studying | 
the history of the social state. (12mo, pp. 56. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University. N. Murray, agent. 
Price, 50 cents.) 














There is something in child-nature which makes it 
prefer instruction which comes in the guise of a story to 
instruction which comeg in any other shape. This is 
the power of such a series as the Arnold Stories, of | 
which a new volume, beginning a cycle of stories on the 
Reformation, has recently been published. The title of 
the volume is Mr, Arnold’s Stories; but the sub-title, 
Talks about the Reformation, is a better description of 
the contents of the book. The volume is a bright series 
of talks on the life of Luther and his work in Germany, 
the parties to the conversations being a family circle of 
parents and children, The conversational method, with 
question and answer, allows the explanation of many 
things which in a continuous narrative would be passed 
over by children without being understood. The familiar 
illustration of Luther in his study forms the frontispiece. 
(12mo, iHustrated, pp. 342. Philadelphia: The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. Price, $1.15.) 


Those to whom the name of Anna Shipton is familiar 
as a pleasant writer on personal religion, will be inter- 
ested in the publication of a new and large-type edition 
of her Poems, in the Red Line series of Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. A-short preface informs the reader that 
this edition was specially prepared for the American 
market. The poems are good specimens of average 
religious verse ; some are rather better than the aver- 
age, noue fall below it. But the power of any such col- 


feeling; and it is this which those who would be likely 
to read these poems will seek, and find, in the volume. 
(12mo, pp. viii, 187. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the beginning of the hundred and sixty-fourth 
volume of Littell’s Living Age, it is worth while to 
remind the reader of periodical literature that this 
magazine is unique in its sphere, being the only eclectic 
periodical which can fairly claim completeness asa a 


Next to taking al/ the European magazines, the best 


does what few readers can do for themselvyes,—out of 
the mass of transatlantic periodical literature, it sifts 
that which is best worth reading, and presents it in a 
form well fitted for permanent preservation. 


With the passing of The Expositor from the editor- 
ship of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox to that of the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, that jou:nal seems at once to have 
enlarged its sphere. 
contains two noteworthy articles, outside of purely 
exegetical limits. The first of these is an able paper by 
Bishop Lightfoot, of Durham, on the Results of Recent 
Historical and Topographical Research upon the New 
Testament Scriptures. Bishop Lightfoot summarizes 
the results of the year’s explorations in Asia Minor, with 
the remarkable discovery of a part of the epitaph of 
Aberkios, which changes the text of the epitaph pre- 
served by Metaphrast from “a critical puzzle” to “a 
historical monument.” Aberkios was the Bishop of 


the death of the apostle John; and his epitaph gives a | 
valuable glimpse of early Christian life in Asia Minor. 
“This monument, therefore,” says Bishop Lightfoot, “is 

another stubborn protest against certain modern theories 
of early Christian history. Each fresh discovery is a 
fresh nail driven into the coffin of Tubingen specula- 
tion.” A restoration of the complete metrical Greek 
text is added; similar attempts at a restoration have 
already appeared in other English journals. Bishop | 
Lightfoot also discusses the recently discovered Teach- | 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, the date of which ke places 

between A. D. 80and 110. The other noteworthy article 





proper understanding of the lesson’s import. Inciden- 
tally, he advocated the desirability of holding teachers’- 
meetings toward the close of the week, after each 
teacher has made a thorough independent study of the 
lesson, because only then will each be in a condition to 
be helped by the explanations and_ discussions of the 
common conference. Professor J. E. Banta, also of 
Rockville, considered as the closing topic of the conven- 


_ tien, the importance and the methods of reviewing. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
—To the Olivet Chapel Sunday-school, in New York 


is a review of Recent Foreign Literature on the Old | City, a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union. 
Testament by Professor Hermann L. Strack, of Berlin. | in North Carolina, reports: “Ihave good news of renewed 
The article covers Continental European theology during | religious interest at Wurts Mission, Blois Mission, and 
1883 and partly during 1882. This review of the field of | Camp Ground Sunday-schools, and of many children 
foreign theological literature is henceforth to be a feature | learning to trust in Christ. Also one wicked old moun- 


| appearance (ga), and the shadow or shade (4haidt). 


The first number of the new series | 


of this magazine. 


According to the Egyptian theology, man consisted of | 
four parts, the body (tet), the soul (da), the image or 
Of 
these four constituent parts the two last named are the | 
two which a modern finds most difficulty in understand- 
ing. The image, or ga, was variously explained by the 
earlier Egyptologists, but Le Page Renouf has shown | 
that it means simply the appearance or image, con- | 
sidered as a living entity distinct from the soul ; like the | 
Scotch wraith or appearance of a living man, which, | 
according to the popular belief, might appear to others, | 
when the man himself, body and soul, was far distant, or | 
which could even appear to the person whose wraith it | 
was. In the last Proceedings of the Society of Biblical | 
Archeology there is an abstract of a paper by Dr. Sam- 
uel Birch on the £haidbt or shade, the fourth constituent | 
part of man. Dr. Birch cites several texts showing the | 
close connection of the shade with the image and with | 
the soul, but also its complete independence of these. 
Thus, “in a kind of caldron, in the tombs of the kings | 
are seen the souls, bodies, and shades of the wicked, 
held up by two hands; and in the burning pits of hell | 
they are seen burning. The explanatory texts say ‘that | 
the shades live, they have increased their powers,’ from | 
which it would appear that they survive the effect of 
the caldrons.” Other texts show that the shade was 
supposed to rest in the wind and the water, to pass 
through the heavens in the great boat of the sun, and to 
wander over the earth, visiting the tomb and the mummy 
to which it belonged. As an instance of the close way 
in which the image and the shade are associat«d in the 
hieroglyphics, it may be mentioned that the ideograph 
for the shade is sometimes written as a determinative 
of the syllable ga, to distinguish it when it means 
“image,” from the same syllable in any of its other 
meanings. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


| 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
Kansas, state, at Fort Scott...........:..ccccsssceseesee scenes May 12-14 | 
Colorado, state, at Camon City........... csccccosccsseceseeeeeeeed UNE 2-4 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia...................:0000 000 June 2-4 | 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the annual meeting, January 4, of the Bethany 
Chapel Sunday-school Missionary Society of the Re- 
formed Church on the Heights, in Brooklyn, to whose 
work attention has recently been called in these col- 
umns, a full financial report for the past year was pre- 
sented by the corresponding secretary, while the pastor 
of the chapel, the Rev. Jacob Whitehurst, and the Sun- 
day-school superintendent, Spencer Trask, reviewed the 
entire work of the society. During the past year, this 
mission contributed more than six hundred dollars for 
mission purposes, the money being appropriated to the use 
of various home and foreign missionary societies, and to 
city charities, not a cent of which was kept back for the 
school’s own use. In the past seven years, the Bethany 
Chapel Missionary Society’s missionary gifts have 
amounted to a total of more than three thousand dollars. 

—“‘How to study the lesson,” was the topic dis- 
cussed by Mr. H. M. Adams, of Rockville, at a/| 
Sunday-school convention, held early in December, at 
Tolland, Connecticut, under the auspices of the Tolland 
County Sunday-school Association. Mr. Adams urged 
the necessity of the teachers’ beginning the lesson’s study 
early in the week, of the need of keeping the theme of 
the lesson steadily before the mind, and of the impor- 
tance of giving special attention to drawing out such | 











Hierapolis, born, perhaps, a quarter of a century after 





practical teachings us are indispensable to a scholar’s | 


| Sunday. 


taineer, whose children are in the Sunday-school, has 
sought the Saviour, and the whole settlement is rejoiced. 
Eight years ago, a visit to him, and an evident interest 
in his children, put me on the sunny side of the father.” 

—One hundred Chinese young men, who were partly 
educated in the United States, and who have been re- 
cently recalled, are now at work in China. As they are 
in government employ, they have to be most careful 
about offending native religious prejudices, but it is 
hoped that they will be able to gather many children 
into Sunday-schools in the future. They are most anx- 
ious for all kinds of Christian and religious aid; and one 
of them, Quong King Yung, makes a special request, 
through the Foreign Sunday-school Association, for 
sermons and Bible commentaries. 

—At the charitable entertainment given in the Sun- 
day-school room of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, on the afternoon of Christmas 
Day, food supplies for the poor being made legal tender 
for admittance at the door, one man tried to pass in on 
an onion! Most of those in attendance, however, brought 


| substantial gifts of fuod and money, in addition to which 


some of the supplies presented had previously been put 
up at auction, sold at high prices, and then food and 
money both turned into the general fund. Incidentally 
the Sunday-school connected with the church demon- 
strated that it had been rightly trained to Christmas giv- 
ing rather than to Christmas receiving, for, at the appro- 
priate time, forty-one classes, as their numbers were 
called, marched up to the platform, and added their 
gift for the poor to the general stock. 


— Many Sunday-schools find it advantageous tu com- 
bine annual review exercises with the regular quarterly 
review services of the fourth quarter, thus securing a 
new-view of the year’s work as a whole. The Sunday- 
school of the Reformed Church in Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, the Rev. J. B. Shontz, superiatendent, follows 
this custom of annual as well as of quarterly reviewing. 
At the closing service of 1884, the Sunday-school 
engaged in a short review study of the year’s lessons, 
then the regular quarterly review was taken up for a 
short time, followed by what, in that school at least, was 
a novel feature in the exercises of this annual review 
All the teachers in the school in turn pre- 
sented short verbal or written reports of the state of the 
work in their classes, setting forth in a few words their 
successes, their mistakes, their discouragements, and 
their progress, during the year just closing. Twenty- 
one faithful teachers must give twenty-one distinct and 
suggestive phases of the work, so that a correspondent, 
writing of the success of the experiment, says, “It was 
one of the most happy and appropriate closing services 
for the year, that I ever attended.” 


—That Christmas should mean to the children an 


| occasion for giving rather than for receiving, is a truth 
| more widely accepted every year, 
| past was rightly observed by many schools in that man- 
|ner, with the most beneficial results. The Sunday- 
| school Christmas service of the Woodland Avenue Pres- 


The Christmas just 


byterian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, for instance, was 
largely changed to a giving service, parents being urged 
by card beforehand to see that the children should 
bring offerings for the poor to the church. To make 


| way for that generous service, the usual Christmas 


refreshments were done away with, because, in the 
words of the committee, “ many of our scholars will have 
been made happy at home by Christmas gifts and feast- 


| ing; and at any rate they should be taught at the school 


service, by practice as wellus by precept, the blessedness 
of giving.” The school’s Christmas money contribution 
amounted to $136.00, The Sunday-schools of the First 


| Presbyterian Church of Lansingburg, New York, fol- 


lowed the same plan—with equally satisfactory results 
—because, in the words of their circular, “ giving candy 
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and toys and other presents to children 
in the Sunday-school ... entirely over- 
looks the blessedness that should come to 
them from their giving.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for eubscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement runninoa a year, 





Do it at Once. For 10 cents get a package 
of Diamond Dyes at the druggist’s. They 
color anything the finest and most desirable 
colors. Wells, Richardson, & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. Sample card, 32 colors, and book of 
directions, for 2c. stamp. 


Pearline. With this article, it is claimed, 
the family washing can be done with ease, 
with economy and despatch, and as it is thor- 
oughly disinfectant, it will be seen that when- 
ever used the result is pure and healthful. 
As there are imitations of this in the market, 
be sure and get the genuine, manufactured 
only by James Pyle, New York. 





he SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“Investers should read the 10 years’ business 
report of ‘he J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan,, in this paper, the fourth week o 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not # dollar lost. — 


EDUCATIONAL. 
RUATRSVILLE (Pa: LADIES’ SEMI- 
ARY. Kev. 4. KR. EWING, Principal. 

<Vine Y ONE 8S 


TUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free lu the new illustrated 
Calendar. Address E, TourGkKk, Boston, 


JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON,N. J. Principal C. Allen, B.A 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


poet. Lecast St... Philadelphia. Students’ pre 
for business or for high standing in College, 


West | Chestnut Street Institute, Senool for 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year 
Sept. 17, at 4085 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. = 
circulars address the Prin., Murs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 


A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
re, and Smith colle zes. Students received at 

e 


nel, on our certificate. Reopens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH, Prin. 


STAMMERING CURED 


RESULTS PERMANENT. 


Mr. George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Public 
r, has seen many cases before and after treat- 
pon. also refer to the publisher of Son Sunda: 
mes by permission. E. 8. HNSTOD 
Institute, 1033 | Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 


SCHOOL AGENCY pm wed pos 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 ‘East Mth St... N.Y. 


Bible Correspondence School. Fo" “scuia"s. 


address 
J. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


SIMPLE, EXPEDITIOUS, CONVENIENT. 
MWUBBELL’S LIBRARY REGISTER 
FOR THE 
USE OF SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
QUARTO. $1.25. 

T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 

13 Astor Place, New York. 
EP. DUTTON & CO., Ssh'nenn tore 
Order pore aeerb yy ee Eh ereets. 

















Pe ss greatest work, “A Study of Origins.” 
Price, $1.50. James Pott & Co., New York. 


PR ase of American Tract Society, at 150 
New Y ork, and 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. 


END 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for samples of paper and d envelopes. — 
SEED FOR Catalogue of Publications of The Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, Philad'a. 


epday echeo! Library Hosks, Send to D. R 
a her se N. Y., alogue. “ 


S INDAY-<CHOOL. ~ BOOKS, 
THeak. BERS HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. *S List. 


The Biographical Annual, $1.00. Cler; mens and 8.8. 
workers one-half. if, L. Klopse & Co., 92 White St., N.Y. 


CA R Ds FOR Me Se 


New 
list free. GOODENOUGH & 
SURDA SCHOOL SURT Kine of ai Finds. 

















WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 
INE & H 


Sen ogue. 
GINS, 914 Arch Street, Philadel et Penn. 


E Promise Book £28.f2"24%. Pa 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, CHICAGO, = 


THEOLOGICAL ROOK STORE 


H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch Street, 
Form'ly Smith, English,@£Co. PHILADELPHIA. 
____—O@SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
“A Marvel of Scripture Biography.” 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST, PAUL 


By Conybeare and Howson. 








12mo. Tllustrated Edition.................... $1.50 
Popular Edition...................00+ 1.00 

T. ¥. CROWELL, & CO., 
13 Aster Place, - New Yerk, 





Good Periodicals. 


NEWS DEALERS and thee READING PUBLIC will, we believe, give hearty welcome to the three new 
periodicals which we now have the pleasure of announcing. The reading public will be pleased because they will have the 
opportunity of securing high-class literature in attractive form at prices probably never before equalled. News dealers will be 


delighted with the NE w METHODS of doing BUSINESS which we introduce,—full 


The Irving Weekly, 


particulars on application. 


AT THREE CENTS PER COPY, (specimen copy 
free), will be devoted almost exclusively to high-class fiction. 
It will not enter at all into competion with the high-priced 


(but low-character) sensational story papers. The first number, ready Christmas week, will contain the opening chapters of 
serial stories by WILLIAM BLACK, author of ‘Judith Shakespeare,” ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” etc., and by HucH Conway, 
author of ‘‘ Called Back,” etc. These two great attractions will be supplemented soon by serial stories by JamMEs Payn, 
B. L. Farseon, Mrs. OLIPHANT, and other noted writers. Besides these, there will be shorter stories, and choice miscellany, 
making the IRVING WEEKLY an unrivalled source of healthful mental recreation, and of entertainment for all. » 


The Irving Magazine: 


> published MONTHLY, at 15 CENTS per copy, will, 
in the character of its literature, be in emphatic contrast 
to THE IRVING WEEKLY. 


It will be devoted exclusively to 


“solid” literature, the best that can be found in the high-class reviews and magazines of England and the Continent, or 
secured from the pens of the most eminent and able of American writers. 


The Woung Hmerican 


Please as 


¢ published weekly, at 2 cents per copy (specimen copy 
e ore will be an illustrated paper for wide-awake girls and 


ys. It will aim to be as entertaining and attractive as 
the most popular of its high-priced rivals, and at the same time so caries and so healthful in its influence, that parents 
and teachers, as well as the young people, will give it hearty welcome. ® 


YOUR NEAREST NEWSDEALER to show you copies of these publications at 
a and if they please you, give him your standing order. We prefer that you order through 


the local dealer, rather than to subscribe direct, but will receive orders from all places 


where they are not kept by dealers. 


JAS. B. MILLAR & CO., Publishers, Oak & Pearl ae New York. 





VERY 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. |___ 


A BIBLE PORTRAIT GALLERY. By Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D., author of “ Illustrated Rambles in 
Bible Lands,” “Pearls from the East,” etc. 
Quarto, beautifully illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

This book will be one of the most popular and suit- 
able gift-books for a boy or girl. Dr. Newton, in this 
portrait gallery, is at home, genial and good. 

IN AFTER YEARS. A sequel to “Through the 
Winter,” by the author of “On the Way Home,” 
ete, 12mo, illustrated. Price. $1.50. 

All who have read * Through the Winter” will wel- 
come this book. 

THROUGH THE WINTER SERIES. This popular 
series will consist of “* Through the Winter,” “On 
the Way Home,” and “In After Years.” Three 
i2mo books ina box. Price, only $4. 

OIDLEY DUMPS; or, John Ellard the Newsboy. Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged. By F. Ratchford 
Starr, M.A., author of * What Can I Do?” (A ques- 
tion for professing Christians.) “May I Not? or, 
Two Ways of Looking Through a Telescope,” and 
* Farm Echoes.” 12mo,cioth. Lilustrated. Price, 
75 cents. 

The royalty on the sale of this book is donated by the 
author to the Newsboys’ Aid Society of Philadelphia. 
WEE DAVIE. By the Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. 

New edition, with an Introductory Letter by the 
Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., narrating the circum- 
stances in which the story was written in his 
manse. 16mo,cioth. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents, 

NUMBER THREE WINIFRED PLACE. By Agnes 
Giberne, author of “Gwendoline.” 12mo. cloth. 
Illustrated. 306 pages. Price, $1.25. 

LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. New edition. 
A verse of Scripture with words of comment or 
illustration for every day in the year. 18mo,cioth. 
Gilt side stamps. 249 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

OUR PICTURE BOOK, 1885. The four large papers, 
the Youth's World, Truth in Life, Illustrated 
Treasury of Knowledge, and Sunday Hour, for 
18M, in one volume, boundin cloth. Price, $1.00, 

SUNDAY AT HOME, 1884. The bound volume of 
this popular magazine will be ready shortly. 
Price, $3.50. 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 
10 Bible House, New York. 


PAUL JANETI! 
Elements of Morals. 


The best work of this distinguished moralist for edu- 
cational purposes Excels in methodical arrangement, 





clear reasoning, felicitous illustrations, rendering the 
study of Ethics singularly inviting tothe young. The 
system is practical rather than theoretical 

Transiated by Mrs. Pror. Corson, of Cornell Uni- 


versity. 
Postpaid, $1.25. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


1885. DO NOT DELAY ORDER. Price, 50c. 


International $.$. Lessin Daily Calendar 


No Sunday-echoo! worker can afford to do without it. 

Block form, 365 leaves, on a Beautiful Chromo Card. 
Seven different practical thoughts each week. Ask 
bookseller for it, or address 

JAMES ARNOLD, Publisher, Philadelphia. 

“ Associates dally duties with sacred privileges.” — 
BisHor WaRREN. 

“it ought to Spoeeete not a little to lesson stady 
at home.” —THE SUNDaY SCHOOL TIMES. 

Owing to iouens ef season, special price 
for quantities. 





January Number Now Ready, 


NEW YEAR’ 23 CENTS 
WIDE AWAKE. 


Opens with a striking frontispiece by LUNGREN, 
Midwinter in the Boston Public Garden, 
with poem by MARGARET SIDNEY, and aiso includes 

First of the Poet’s Heroin 
with superb full-page of Chaucer's * “Griselda; mI 
The New Serial Stories: 

DOWN THE RAVINE.....Charies Egbert Craddocx. 

IN LEISLER'’'S TIMES............... bridge S Brooks 

THE BABBLING TEA POT....Lizzie W. Champney. 

Child Life in Venice. 
Seven rp tes by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
When I was a Boy in China 
By YAN PHOU “TEE, son of a Mandarin. 

GREAT OFFER. The magnificent Christ- 
mas number, with veau- 

ful frontispiece in colors, will be presented free to all 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS who send their subscriptions 

to the publishers before January 15, 1835. 

Beautiful New Year’s Numbers 
Of three other charming magazines: 

BABYLAND, 5 cts. a number; 50 cts. a om 

THE PANSY, 10 cts. a nome $1. ex’ ioe 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, io cts. a num- 

ber; $1.00 a year. Address 


‘D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


HARMONIC ARRANGEMENT 


OF THE 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


By GEORGE W. CLARK, D.D. 
PRICE, $ $1.25. 


This is not a commentary, ary, but a a and the 
"= has been-received with great favor. 

‘or pastors, Sunday-school teachers and all bibii- 
on a it’ will be found @ valuable friend and 
ally.”—C Aristian Secretary. 

“ The author does his work in the most careful and 
judicious manner.”’— National Baptist 

“ We know of no work which so thorou hly and sys- 
tematically brings to notice the points o' agreement 
peswges ie Acts and the Epistles of Paul and Peter.” 
—8. ¢ periniendent, 


“We think it a most excellent book.’”’—Normal 
Teacher. 


American Baptist Publication Society, 


1420 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA; 
256 Wasbington Street, and 10 aromsent Tempe, 

BOSTON; 9 Murray Street, NEW YO 151 

Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO; 1109 Olive. Street, 
__ ST. LOOIS. 


ABBOTT ON “THE ACTS.” 


An Iitustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
Sve, cloth. em postpaid, $1.75. 
ed Tt will rank amo Ln - commentaries of the 
day." — Rev. Wm MT F in ng.) “For quick 
re Grenceon a ministers “Orble. for elp at family study 
for aid in the Sunday- nechool lesson I snoet commen 
this as the best book I know.”—Rev. C 





COINS +_ BIBLE 


Giving a complete history ofall the coins of the Jews 
illustrated with fine wood engravings of every issue 


ands METAL ~FAC-SIMILES, 


of proper size and thickness, of all the coins mentione¢ 
in the New Testament; these are contained in pockets 
let in the cover, to be taken out and handled, anc 
include 

* The widow’s mite,” Luke 21: 1-4 

* The trioute penoy.”’ Mark 12° 14, 

“Shekel taken from the fish’s mouth,” Matt. 17: 27. 

Shekei of Israel. The first coin of the Jews. 

Price, with complete set of coins, $1.00, post-free. 


SCOTT & COMPANY, 


721 Broadway, - - New York City. 
_ ww Can be |! be bad of all Booksellers. “@e 


~ New Sunday S School Songs. 


JOYFUL LAYS 


CONTAINS NOT ONLY THE NEWEST BUT 
THE BEST SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


Price, $30.00 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS 
have adopted JoyruL Lays, and are delighted. 








We publish a ptenge line of Popular Singing Books for 
Sunday -schools, Singing schools, Gospel meetings, 
Shoirs, ete., etc. 





A full catalogue and specimen pages sent free on 
request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


To introduce our New Catalogues ofall kinds of Sheet 
usic, Music Books and Musical instruments. in 
every family having Lo pine or Organ, we will, on re- 
ceipt of 10c., seud 5 Complete Pieces of ‘Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, full music size, 
heavy paper. rit and Po ut Worth §2.00 

at retail. WIL —. WOOD D & CO., 

& 8H Broadway, New "York. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8. LORENZ nea ISAIA H BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and ~y Ns not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced Sunday-schools. 1v2 3, 
cover. 35 pe Bg ‘cinele OP en yA mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, pos popes oS per r dozen by express, 
express charges unpai $30.00 per hundred by express. 


W.SSHUEY, Publisne 
A J Uey, ublisher, Dayton, 0. 
For sale by bookselle 














D.D. (Pres.) “Convenient in form. Compact clear, 


and interest ng in comment.” — (Epis. ¥ 
“Students wil "9 ae 2) emselves 0; thie 


Bishop Fost wr See “I have met with 
Le = Yar of the mrt wh —_ oj ay nt, is so emi- 
nently ted the a ne hee he 


teacher in his preparation for teac 
Meredith (Co l : the ‘epost PRresmeeeastes 


best commentary immensely ‘suggestive and inter 
esting to me.”"— 
approaches nearest thet bg 4 ‘ & popu com- 
mentary.”’— Pres. Anderson 
A. 8. BARNES % pubiehora, 
New York | and Bz Publi 


New Books for Young People 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lad 
Calicott. With 36illustrations. Elegantly - Mmmm | 
and bound In red cloth, giving wm concise and easy 
language all te essential facts of English bistory 
for young people. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

LE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. On the plan 

LT Arthur’s England, and bound in uniform 
style. I2mo, $1.25. 


is Rscqptionaliy ¢ fitted to Interest and instruct young 
people.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. & 
— an introduction by Lyman ‘stoee xD 
Squ 





uare 16mo. 75 cents. 


“No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.""—Journai of Education, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Aster Place, New York. 





FREE! 


SPECIMEN PAGES OF THE 


NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 


By George F. Reot. 
Tue Best PIANO INSTRUCTOR. PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


O! RE! MI! FA! SOL! LA! Si! D0! 


Why pay exorbitant prices for sheet music, when 
you can get all the latest compositions, both vocal 
and instrumental, at 5 cts.acopy? By mail, 6 
cts. All operas, songs, duets, quartets for piano, 
banjo, guitar, cornet, and v “totin. Send rst RAY. for 
Catalogue. Post Pos. Co.,21 Beekman St. 


EWELS OF JJRAISE 


NEW S, S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 


Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 





















Newest, Batestaest and Beer Boox for Sunday 
_ hy we Eases 8 eae SUES | OF GEMS. 
id ten 2-cent 6 s for sam 

THE FiR FRIEND co., id, Ohie 


OUR SABBATH HOME! Patick, ONE Ws 


One copy mail: . Hoop, 1018 Arch 8t., Phila, 


BOOKS i: 











oR SUNDA Y-SCH OLs. 
5 cloth bound, new boo’ es 
ux & Waema.is, pt) i 8, N.Y. 
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@anamaker’s. 
PHILADELPHIA, January 12, 1885. 
Bring back whatever you 
buy to-day and hereafter, if 
you would rather have the 
money. Only bring it back 
quickly. 








Haif a million of goods are 
going for what they'll fetch: 
whatever we can spare. 


Quantities offirst-class mer- 
chandise, and very little else. 


Prices, according to nothing 
but the GO. 


Over-garments for ladies 
were fully treated last week. 
Read the account; see any 
sort you happen to want ; and 
judge the whole store by what 
you see there. 


In the same rooms are jer- 
seys; silk and wool, plain and 
braided and beaded jerseys; 
and dresses of flannel, cloth, 
cashmere, black and colored 
silk; foreign dresses and 
others; and shawls. 

1301 and 3 Chestnut. 

Girls’ over-garments and 
dresses. Newmarkets, Rus- 
sian circulars, clothcoats, seal- 
cloth coats, striped-jersey- 
flannel Mother Hubbard 
wraps; and dresses of flannel, 
cloth, cashmere, satin. Every- 
thing new. 

1305 and 7 Chestnut. 

Seal dolmans, ulsters, coats 
and fur-lined circulars; small 
articles more orless. There’s 
a clear $100 to be made on 


a first-class seal garment, 
1303 and 5 Chestnut, 


Muslin underwear, every 
sort of garment; of the grades 
we keep the year round. 
Warm skirts. Baby clothing. 
1309 and 11 Chestnut, 

Guinet and Bellon black 
silks all through, with all the 
music out of them, and more 
too. Guinet: $1.35 for $1 ; 
$1.50 for $1.25; and so on. 
Bellon: $1.25 for $1: $1.35 
for $1.15 ; and so on, 

Southwest from Centre. 

Dress-stuffs of every grade. 
Lupin’s colored cashmeres, 
for $1.25 for $1, $1 for 75 
cents, 60 cents for 50, and 
50 for 40. 

French fine wool ottoman, 
$1.50 for$1. A dozen such 
stuffs ditto. 

Wool poplin that began 
at $1 for 50 cents. Tricot, 
85 cents for 65. Bison, 75 
for 50. 

French novelties, a hun- 
dred sorts, very little of any 
one, at a half, a third, even a 
quarter of where they belong. 

French combination stuffs, 
several, $1.25 for 75 cents. 

French plaids, fifty sorts or 
more, $1 for 75; and others 
for 50. 





At the “low-price dress- 
goods counter” fifty different 
stuffs are down a fifth to a 
third. 

Black damasse sicilian, $1 
for 50 cents, 23-inch; a doz- 
en patterns. Black damasse 
sateen, $1 for 75 cents; 41- 
inch; eight patterns. Black 
armures, 44-inch, 50 cents; 
three patterns. We consider 
them worth just less than $1. 
Black ladies’-cloth, $1 for 75 
cents; 54-inch. The same as 
we have sold tons of. Black 
camel’s-hair of adozen grades 
the lowest, 75 cents for 50; 
the highest, $4 for $2.50. 
Black heavy silk-and-wool, 
fancy cord, for wraps, $3; $6 
was too much for it. 


First-rate calicoes, 4% 
cents. Never .did such a 


thing. Cottons all the way 


up to sateens are down. 


All around the store, twoor three circles away from 
the centre. 


The list of cloths contains 
the following and many 
more; 

Seal-skin, $21 to $16; $18 
to $15; $14 to g11; $10 to 
$8; $8 to $6. 

Plaid cloakings, $2.50 to 


» 

Figured cloakings, $1.50 
to 

Wool plushes, $2 to $1.50. 

Stockinets, $4 to fu. 

Black beavers, $2.50 to 
$1.75. 

Tricots, $2 to $1.25. 

Plaid cloths, $1 to 75 cents. 

Corkscrews, $4 to $2.50. 

Diagonals, $2 to $1. 

Brocaded velveteens, 75 
cents to 50. 

Near the middle Market-street door. 

Will you go into the linens 
a little way? 

Napkins: 60 cents to 50; 
75 to 65; §1 to 75 cents; 
$1.20 to $1; $1.75 to $1.35: 
$2 to $1.65; 2.25 to $1.75 ; 
$2.50 to $2.00; $3.75 to $3; 
$7.50 to $6. 

Barnsley, Scotch, Irish and 
German table-linens and 


cloths: 


Barnsley, $3 to $2.25; 
$2.50 to $2; $2.25 to $1.75. 


Scotch double damask 

cloths: 
2x2 yds. to $8 75 
2x3 6 50 4 50 
2x3 750 47% 
2x3 8 50 6 
2x3 9 50 7 
2x4 10 50 8 
2'¢x8 7530 450 
2ex3 & 50 5 50 
23¢x8 9 50 6 
23¢x ll 7 So 
234x335 8 50 6 
Qex4 8 60 6 

and so on 


We could fill the paper 
with figures. Take the gen- 
eral statement instead: 
Whatever we can spare is 
going. As good as we have 
is going at the iower prices. 
Southwest corner of the main building 

White china plates, sec- 
onds, 75 cents a dozen, 
value $2.25; but we some- 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


Authorized Capital................... 


cts as Executor, Administrator, 


Takes charge of the pro 


kept in vaults without c 
guarantee, at moderate charges. 
Car Trusts and other approved securities for sale. 


JAMES LONG, President. 


Henry 8. Eckert, R 
West Cc whester ; c eee We 


MAHLON &. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 


George W. Reiley, be! h, Pa.; 


611 AND 618 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


<nseeneeee 1,000,000. | Paid Up Capital .......cccceccsecccsesnseesenee $500,000. 
Pe og PERPETUAL, 

A ssignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 

mittee, alone or in connection — an individual appointee. 
ry of absentees and non- residents, collects aad remits income promptly, and 

discharges faithfully the duties of every trust and agency known to the law. 
Burglar-proof Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $ to 
elegant \: yoy Steel Fire and ye ne Vaults, protected by improved 

Wil arge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuable securities, kept, under 


per annum, in their new and 
ime Loeks. 


Money received on deposit at interest. 


JOHN G. READING, Vice-President, 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8S. Gillett, Allison White, Dr. Charles P, Turner, William 8. Price, 
John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. Patton, John G. Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes 
Joseph I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodor C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, bers ax Ga. Hood, Edw: 
a. Riddle, Glen I ding? 2 Pa; ‘Dr. G 

; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; 
7: Cooper, Allentown. 


new, M.D., 
Sim "Afri Wor tinga : 

n ca, un ion; 
. Davis, "eetieetens R. E. Monaghan, 














tumes sei them tor $1.25; 
don’t remember ever selling 
them lower before, 

Let these stand for “many 
things in crockery, fine china 
and glassware going for frac- 


tions of value. 
Northwest corner of the store and basement, 


Felt hats, brown and black, 
a third off, 85 cents. About 
200 trimmed hats, a third 
off. 


East of Arcade steps, and up-stairs. 

Himalyan, Persian, beaver, 
and long Scotch shawls, a 
fifth off; Indias, a third off. 
1303 Chestnut, second floor. Take car. 

Do you get our meaning? 
The most substantial mer- 
chandise is going at a rate 
that takes one’s breath away. 


JouHn WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, 
and City-hall square. 














The February CENTURY 


(First Edition, 180,000 ) 


CONTAINS 
CEN. CRANT’S 
‘ First War Paper, 


DESCRIBING 
THE BATTLE OF 


SHILOH 


With many personal remi- 
Profusely illustrated. 


THE CONFEDERATE SIDE 


Told by the son of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
and a Confederate Staff-officer. 







This is the brilliantly illustrated 
MIDWINTER NUMBER, 
Containing many striking features, among them 
“ROYALTY ON THE MISSISSIPPI,” 
BY 


MARK TWAIN, 
WINTER SPORTS IN CANADA, ETC. 


Sold by all dealers. Price, 85 cents. 
Tue CENTURY Co., New-York. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 


and all Sunday-school Supplies. 








application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Pelladelpbie. 
10 Bible House. New York. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 


the United States with great 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. RIVER, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


acceptance, 


work warrented. 


Free samples. AMERICAN 
PORTRAIT CO.. 


. VAIL, Manager, Auburn, N. Y. 





a@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on | 





EVERYBODY'S PAPER. | 


fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in | 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in | 


| Head, Rashes, Chafings, and every s 


Common Pou TS. Perfectly 


IFR-LLIKE PORTRAITS, any 
i in India Ink, Crayon, or Colors, 
from 4 kind of small picture. All 


WANTED Sienan’ Women Acute. James 
CANDY SEo7 & ARES 22° 








Tasteful and Beautiful 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Etchings and 
Engravings 
—_— Ae Home Decoration. 
™ Catalogues on applica- 
tion. 
Pansies 
ROBS. 
pet ee ic- 
ture frames of every 
character. 
New Brass Frames 
rd for cabinet pictures. 
PAINTINGS and ENGRAVINGS successful ily restored. 
All the ROGERS GROUPS Sole agency. 


from $10 to $25, 
SONS, 





JAMES 8S. EARLE & 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








SEND TO 


BURDETT ORGAN (0., 


LIMITED, 
ERIE, PA., 
FOR LIST, BEFORE BUYING. 








Disfiguring Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, 7 
ings, Tortures, Painful Inflammations, Eczemas 
every form of Itchi ng. Scaly, and Pimply men 


| with Loss of Hair; an 


Infantile and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 
es of Irrita- 
tion and Inflammation of the Skin an Scalp, 
Demand at all times the soothing, cleansing 
ing and beautifying properties of the € "UTTOURCA 
SOAP. Absolutely pure. An exquisite Toilet, nA 
and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower’ odors 
and healing balsams. 


For Rough, Chapped and Oily Skin, Black-heads, 
Fyapies, Tan, Freekles, and Sunburn. it is su rior to 


all other soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents, 


| Sak Drug and Chemical Co., 6 Boston. 


Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





’ 

PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
— 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include peated 
From | to 4 copies, one year.. 

, 5 to 9 copies 
10 to 19 copies 
20 copies or over deve 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a ciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a clab will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or In a package to 
one address, according to the prefe rence of subscrib- 
era. The bo me rs for a club should all go to one post- 
office, though in cases where a portion of the 
teac’ oR, of a school get their mail matter from one 
ost-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent according] 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin otk 
Club, but each school should have its own clu 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles ie 

Aaaitions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the Club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

ay ing pro rata for the time that he is to recsive the 

per. 

‘The papers for a club, whether going Ina eto 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be disc ontinued at the expiration of the sub 
acription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent fo single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not bry the date recetve 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon 
tinued, he will continue to send it. The paper will, 
however’, be stopped at any time thereafter, U the sub- 
scriber a0 desires, and remits the amount ttue for the 
time that he has veceived tt. The papers for a club wit 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subaerip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been’ sent. All addresses should include 
both connty and state, 

Ifa club subscription is renewed 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 

such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
hesmaller schools, which, on account of having but 

few teachers, « “annot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number cane in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONK in making such a statement %| = 
the number of teachers im a school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
elub aubseription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given toone w ho forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than ean be had through recelving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 

kage to one address) any number of copies each 
pete = for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
vighty cents for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will send ‘The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain. fo for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, pelos ce twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

P. 0. Box 1550. 


“ 
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BOOKS ‘ON. ART EMBROIDERY: 


Colors of Flowers, Deseribes 70 og how to 







° He .&c. By mail, 
° * for © 
instrecuaee ae ail 80. razy Patchwork a erith rull 
teh tterns, 100 choice n 
phates tiow Ey figures, &c. ‘By mail ma fastens, 
4 © Crochet. Teaches aif the stitches. 15e, | 
5. et. Directions for lambriquins, &c. 5c. 
6. ~ Crochet. Ecdiuing insertion’ ae. , Se. 
a 


. het. Low todoit, designs, &c. , 15c. 
n Complete instructions & line.’ 25c. 
nize Pa for Java & Honey Comb Canvas, 25c. 
Potton Ping Outfit, best yet out. C omplete, $1.00, 
1 stamp for circular withfull descriptions. The nine 
books and outfit complete, $2.5), post paic 
W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York, 


ST PING Send usastamp and we will, send 





you instructions for stamping on 

Plush, V ive. Felt, ete., so it will not rub off. nd 
us cts. “* and we will send also BIG 

Pr Pann’ ratty for wapeaping and Fancy Work. 

BE. PARKER, Ly nn, Mass. ention this paper. 

DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 

with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 

at gene poetry on sferred, and can 

liny times over, Outfit of 

ow tL 


peg nt Patterns, with material, etc 
“a A 


PATTEN PUB. ©O., 38 W. 14th St., N 





PATCH: 
WORK 


2 50c, and $1 p est % ever offered. 
rated eat at beet | tae Silk, assorted colers, and 
ihre cataiogue of fancy stitches for work, free with 
YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


SILKS EOR 








LADIE ’ ROOK OF FANCY WORK, lic. Circa- 
a > lars free. J. F, ING@ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


See last week’s paper for ** Embroidery” adver- 
tisement of T. EK. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


SOLAR TLP SHOE, Get the genuine for your boys, 
with trade-mark and John Mundell & Co. on sole. 


‘Yhe “ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in the world, 
Willcox & Gibbs. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


TEA CLUBS 23% 


ve a 46 picce English White China Tea 
it, or a Decorated Eng iish China Tca Set of 32 pieces 
or a 11 piece English Chamber Toilet Set. With a $12 
order we give a Maroon, Pink or Blue Band. Gold Lined 
Chamber Toilet Set of 10 eces or an English Decorated 
Tea Set of 44 pieces. ~ kee Hundreds of 
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CORSET made that can be returned by 


its purc ys afte cae PX eeks FA ar if not found 
A FA 


y 
in every res ee refunded by seller. 


ct, and its p 
Made iti a variety of styles and prices, Sold by fir t- 


class dealers everywhere. Reware of worthless imi- 
— None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, lil. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 


Protect Your Sight 


BY USING ONLY THE BEST 


Spectacles and Eye-Glasses 


Made from the finest quality of pure white Optical 
glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames, 
sent by mail, postpaid, and Warranted to give satisfac. 
tion. Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing valu- 
able information for the preservation of sight, and 
full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money by 
purchasing direct from the manufacturer. 

All goods De gig eo as represented, or 
money refunded. Address 


OPTICAL & TONIC EYE-WASH M’F’G CO., 
1673 Broadway, New York. 
_ AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 8. 


BN. TRUSS. EVER USED. Send for circular 
Y. Elastic Truss Co,, 744 Broadway, N. ¥. 











WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Centaining the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
andthe Barren Fig-Tree. Witha life of Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Llustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
type, $40 pages. Cloth, 81.50. Postage 30c. extra, 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, 
insome form, the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not 
one in a hundred possesses any other of Bunyan’s 
works, though probably any of them would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were 
the former notin existence. In this form, at a price 
beyond — ought to find its way ‘into thou- 
sands of homes. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
_ 802 _Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been 
and indorsed by thousands of housekee' one 
Grocer ought to have it on sale, Ask him for it 
D.S. WLLTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., BOBBYS, BEET RIC 


| Street, Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
| cirenlar. Mention this paper. 


SK for Burt’s Shoes. ‘They fit perfecly, Manu- 
_factured by Edwin ©, Burt & Co., New b ork. 

SEED ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 

Ptants,Bulbs and ites.at Lowest Prices 


Catalogues Free. MENRY A. DREE 714 Chestnut St. Phils 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 


IMKEN SPRING VEHICLES are the easiest 
riding and best made. See Cardin next issue. 


S*5 the advertisement of MRS. POTTS’ COLD 
HANDLE SAD IRONS in next issue. 


F YoU JF YOU WANT THE BEST K NIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & Gnosis Toledo, 0. 


ATMORE’S “'ESE t.i47 


SEND ~f, FLUID. 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Co. 1107 Muract Sty Phila., Pa. 


Greikie’s Life and Words of Christ 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, pestpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 

“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in ‘feel- 
ing. —Literary World, 

A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief 
point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows.” —Dr, DELITzscH. 

“ Asa picture of the civilization of Christ's time and 
country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
knowledge is or .y roduct of aspecial cramming 
for this book. igested knowledge; it appears 
less in learned ieoncte than in the coloring of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have 
done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less fu 
nor less luminous; while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated into 
the life itself.” —H 3s Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 












































A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London 


There are three books which ought be found in every 
housed i ty an English Dictionary, and 
a BLBLE DI ARY. The necessity of the 
first two 3 univ Seal y admitted; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of 
| excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
| readers of our country. though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all such 
— prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances = Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
deeply felt,and frequently expressed, by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
=! Pastors and Sunday-schvol ‘teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such. most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr, William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book universa: 
GNatis e, rH be 





as wy those most com. nt 
pe EAL WT of its kind IN THE 
LANGE sen. Its Editor and associate 
peti! On (thirty-five in number) are well known 





| time,in 


little room for competition or criticisin. 
This Dictionary, Perea under the direction and 
superintendence of DR, SMITH. himself, for wide 


ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible need explanation, of every ani- 
| mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
| Writers, and of every custem and article of use 
among Jewish and contemporary nations, to 
which reference is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in deterwinin questions hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being Frrvaby b, reliable, and many of them 
the results of the ripest rarest sc holarship, and 


respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of no denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, eas valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its ed mene in other respects. It 
contains over 1,000 p $e Miugsracions, 
all substantially, bound ‘i Diack cloth. o mak 
this a popular edition the priced 
has been reduce aon » and 
new sent, postpaid, to any, par re) a 
ofthe United States or Canada for 


4@ Agents should write for special terms.-@6 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Salesmen wanted to handle best Washer &) Wringer. 
Not for sale in stores. ‘The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, Pa. 


Cd 











Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or ‘St. Louis. 


r ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS For AGENTS 
sent free, inc actadiog Mother, Home, and 
e 


CA Fieaven, #. ases everylhx 


sold. $150 monthly. EK. B. TREaT, Publisher, NewYork. 











WwA ANTED AGENTS forour ficent *Aretic 
| Book,” includingthe “Greely Expedition.’ 
Nothing like it.  Sarvelious suc- 


come Ad illustrated. 


cess. 4 A dress B. B. RUSSELL, 
WANTE For our unparalleled work. A boundless 
harvest. ‘80 orders in 4 days; ” ‘60 or- 


0,000 Gere, in 3 days;” “ Never less than 15a 
day,’’—are agents’ reports. ‘Terms free. 

AGENTS. JAMES HEA RLE, Publisher, Boston. 
SOUR! 


orth Pape red 
bomen ory 
terms o 


ub. .57 Cornhill, Boston. 








meeting with 
J. WORTH, ST. LOUIS, MO., or 





GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Members 
of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
$500 to $3,500. 

Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Commission 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary 
No, 4 Exchange Place, or P. O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass 


FA ASUR' for ACENTS is 


URY o SONG 


—— EASURY. for for $2.50 in C4Sh 
Bargain ever offered. Every a 

The it. 35,000 sold! ! Agents making mone 
FAST. More ‘wanted UICK. Terms extra libera 





ON to HUBBARD BROS Pub’s, 723 Chestnut St. Phila. 


COPIES will 

LLION:: yENTY 

NE Ml YEA ‘E 5 
_ 


fis 7 James Se Biase ne * 
story of our vernmen 
8S. Wise, M. C. from Va. Whoever takes 
matter whet ther he be ir, Blaine ‘s friend or 
iY, a down nid he has read Oe 
h onth to ee ape ents. Apply 
he ary Bill Pub. Cow, Norwich, aad 





and general use, contains a full and accurate account | 












asamong the most eminent Biblical scholars of our | 
‘both Europe and America, and they have per- | 
formed their work with a thoroughne ss which leaves | 


embodying the substance of * whole treatises upon their | 


OOK Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co., | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


~~ 


THE CHRISTLY CREED. 


[M. P. D., in The Hartford Post.] 


But I say unto you, Love your enemies,— 


Matt. 5: 44. 


Dear Lord, will it not do, 
If we return not wrong for wrong, 
And neither love, nor hate? 
But love—O Lord, our souls are far from 
strong, 
And love is such a tender home-nursed dove,— 
How can we, Lord, our enemies bless and love? 


Fasting—oh, one could fast— 
And praying—one could most pathetic pray: 
But love our enemies! Dear Lord, 
Is there not unto thee some easier way— 
Some way thro’ churehly service, song, or 
psalm, 


Or ritual grand, to reach thy heaven’s calm ? 


Oh, must we love them, Lord ? 
Can we not pass them by, 
Not harming, but with lofty mien, 
And eold averted eye? 
Thou being divine, couldst stand a Judas— 
we— 
O Lord, how hard it seems at times to follow 
thee! 


Why, one could go a holy pilgrimage, 
With lesser need of strength and tireless zeal, 
Than touch in love, the love-betraying hands, 
That from our lives their richest treasures 
steal, 
And most remorseless pierce the ser.sitive heart, 
With pang and throe of unlove’s pitiless dart, 


Lofty and kin to heaven the mood, 
When in thy sanctuary’s quiet, Lord, 
With organ-swell and chant, and sermon grand, 
Our souls on wings of worship skyward 
soared ; 
And it seemed but a step beyond our eyes, 
The slender line, ’twixt us and paradise. 


The sunlight wore a royal blue, 

Or Hebrew red and purple, as it shone 
Thro’ apostolic window, and on thee, 

Bearing a lamb from out the desert lone : 
In place so sacred it were bliss divine 
To sing thy praise, and worship at thy shrine. 


But love, and bless and pray 
For those who bear us ill, in thought, and 
deed— 
Why how the wings of joy droop down, and lag, 
To follow such a most unmortal creed! 
No exaltation here, but help implored, 
To live the creed, as thou dost live it, Lord! 


To follow so divinely ordered creed, 
Needs strength divine ; 
So failing in our own, 
We look to thee for strength of thine; 
For we, ail crosses patiently endured, 
Where thy dear feet have walked, would walk, 
O Lord! 





A DUTY TO THE BOOKSELLER. 


[Professor Charles F. Richardson in The Publishers’ 
Weekly.] 


Are book-stores less numérous and influ- 


| ential than they used to be, in proportion 


to the size of the population? Even to 
raise this question is not flattering to the 
common idea that public intelligence is 
constantly increasing; but unfortunately, 
it cannot be met with a prompt and em- 
phatic negative. ... 

Every man and woman of intelligence 
ought to be a frequent visitor of the nearest 
good book-store. He or she ought to keep 
track, of the fresh arrivals of books, and 
of the advertisements and reviews in the 
newspapers and magazines. We buy 
food and clothing when we must, we buy 
books when we are tempted to do so; and 
we ought to pe ourselves in the way of 
being tempted. The bookseller is trying 
to sell wares which not all want; if you 
feel that you belong to the more intellec- 
tual part of the public, you have a duty to 
him, and should see to it that his wares do 
not go unbought—or at least unnoticed. A 
reader ought to buy according to his ability ; 
a book a week, or month, or year, or once 
in ten years. 

Encourage the good and discourage 
the bad; there are plenty, perhaps, to buy 
the cheap or mean pamphlet, but you are 
‘the one who ought to buy the standard 

book. Talk about the new books you see. 
Familiarize yourself with the books you 
don’t buy; the bookseller wants you to 
~know what he has. By so doing you 
buy the gist of a dozen books at the price 
of one, and thus keep up with the times 
at small eost. If you buy something, the 
seller is glad to have you examine many 
tugs; aud the ultimateadvantage is mu- 
tual. He wants to know what you think 
of his stock, and he is entitled, as a fellow- 
worker in a good cause, to the benefit of 
your friendly help. And conversation 
with others, on the subject of new books, 
| is always profitable “‘ all round.” 
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ENDORSED BY Reve os Ni. Movicar, 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


.F. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev.d. A, Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
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or tHe COLORED DESIGNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson [ilustra- 


tions Published. 










bo SAW, Appin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS | 


27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 


Established 1780, 





Catalogues sent, 
= 
$ 





s 
aed STEREOP 


every subject for 





BIGGS: SIMTBIHTONS 
A PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR A Also 


Lanterns for Home Guusene “i ": 36 page Catalogue PRES. 


eALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. New York. 





The Finest Grude of Church Bells. 
Greatest Experience. Largest — 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed 


CLINTON H. MENEELY _ COMPANY, 





Troy N. ¥. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, | 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than halfacentury | 
note df for superiority over all all others. 





giie Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells ofpure Comune and Tin for Churches, 
schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated_ Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &e. &c. Prices and cata 
logues sent free. Address 

H. McSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Ma, 


AROMETER Thermometers, Photographic Out- 


fits for Amateurs. Ore Ones. 

a s , Telescopes Spectacles e yalms- 
& » successors to R. & J. Beck, Philad’a. 

sa ley && Cons Price List free to any address. 














STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE See 





ulpit and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
| ses 0 PAINE’S, Boston, , for price and photographs. 


Manufactured by B.C. SWAN, 
Church Furniture 244 5. Second St., Philadelphia. 








J. Weid 
Church Lamps. pong 36 South ‘Second se, Phila. J 











Gag THE HITCHCOCK LAMP 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 

No chimney orglobe. Nosmoke or odor. 

Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burnsopen 

like gas. Adapted for all places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 

one, delivered free in U.S., for $5.50 

Manvfactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N.Y 
Hon. R. P. FLOWER, Pres't. 

Remember, this is the 


“HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 
THE Nj 
NEWBRANSO 

KNIT Tite 


and EU! ROPE as the on anthe when 


BEST! KNITTING 














e é day. A A child can use them. 
é z =} ¢2” For circulars, address 
= 22 JAMES L. BRANSON 
Rta 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
gfe 197 E. Madison St. Chicage 





ue URG CHAIR 


CHAIR, 


LUB URG Reclining, 

and Invalid Chair Combined: 

Po, CHA ANG ES. Pte $7 
Stamp for Catal 


_‘TusiEe cad F ¢ CO. 1451 N. 8th St., PHILA. A 
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Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 











~ HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


From the foundation of the Government 
| E. V. SMALL EY, formerly of the New York Tribune. 
well as one profitable to be familiar with in this year of practical Beery 
12mo volume; including fine portraits of BLAINE and LOGAN, 


TABLE OF 
Early Parties in the United States. 
Beginning of Anti-Slavery Movement, 
Whig and Democratic Parties, 
Revival of the Siavery Agitation.—The Liberty Party. 
Wilmot Proviso.—Free Soil Party.—< ‘ampaign of 1848. 
Compromise of 1850 and Fugitive-Slave Law. 
Campaign of 1852.— Defeat of Whig Party. 
Rise and Fall of Know-Nothing, or American Party. 
Anti-Slavery Societies and Their Work. 
Kansas-Nebraska Struggle. 
Ostend Manifesto, Dred Scott Decision, and Attack on 
Charles Sumner 
Organization of the Republican Party.—Campaign of 
1856. 
John Brown's Raid.- 
The Campaign of 1860, 
Secession.— Rebellion.— War. 
Emancipation of the Slaves. 
Presidential Campaign of 1864. 
Securing the Fruits of the War.—Struggle with | 
Andrew Johnson. 
Campaign of 1868, 


-Helper’s “ Impending Crisis.” 


| President 


to the Chicago Convention of 1884. By | 


A surprisingly interesting volume, ¢ 


Fine 


CONTENTS. 


oth, price 60c. post-paid. 


| Condition of the South.—Carpet-Bag Government.— 


Ku-Klux-Klan Conspiracy. 
Defending the National Honor and the Public Credit. 


In one lores 


PROVIDENCE, R, |. 


ORTGAGES ous: the most desirabvle loans. Ab- 
solute safety and satisfaction, ‘The 


# Kansas-Missourt Loans Trust Co. Wyandotte, Kan 
FARMS&MILLS 
For Sale & Exchange, 
_ BB. OBAF . o Hichmond; Vas 
INVESTORS -c 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, Pixet phony age Real Ene 
tate Loans paid in New York. psolute Satin- 
faction GU NA ANTEED,. “Wee reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, N, ae City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 








Kan, Security Large. Interest promptly paid. 

The Liberal Defection and Campaign of 1872. Send for pamphlet, wit h testimonials, ‘Sam ple forms,etc. 

President Grant’s Second Administration.—C ampaign F. M..Perk ins, P> 2.) N, F. Hart, { L. H. Perkins, See’y. 
of 1876, r 

Controversy about Electoral Count. I. T. Warne. V. Pres. Auditor. Uo. W. Gillett. Treas. 


‘Hayes’ 
Question.—civil Service Reform. 

Resumption of Specie Payments. 
Democratic Attempt to Coerce the Executive. 

Campaign of 1880. 
A. Gartield. 

Administration of President Garfield. — Assassination. 

Arthur’s Administration 


The Campaign of 1884. —Nomination of Blaine and 


s0gan. 


| Republican Platforms, 1856 to 1834, 


Early Republican Leaders. 
Financial Achievements. 
Electoral and Popular Votes, 1856 to 1880. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


“A timely and valuable work. The author is Mr. 
Eugene V. Smalley, a well-known journalist. The 
volume should be wide ly read, and its extreme cheap- 
ness places it within the reac! h of the great army of 
workingmen and voters. Evening Journal, Chicago. 

“Mr. Smalley has had wide personal experience, 
and has been an earnest student of political affairs. A 
more competent writer on the topic he has chosen 


| would be difficult to find, and his treatment of his sub- 
| ject is excellent, calm, judicious, and convincing.” — 
ved. 


Daily Advertiser, Newark, N 


“The very best Republican hand-book so far issued- 
It wastes no words; treats with accuracy the various 
services done the country by the great party, and fur- 


For sale by 


nishes convenient and useful statistics of republican 
victories. The salvation of the Republican party lies 
in the thinking voter. Let the masses inform them- 
selves—and this little book is quite valuable as an instru- 
ment to that end—and the success of the Republican 
candidates is as fully assured as though the votes had 
already been counted.”’— Hvening Post, Hartford, Conn. 

“Mr. Smalley is an attractive writer, and the man 
who takes up his book with a view to infor ming him- 
self on the country's political history will find it agree- 
ably written,”’—JInquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ This is a much-needed work, and should be in the 


) hands ofevery young man in the country.” —Nat. Trib., 


Washington, 


The Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


“A Model Superintendent.” 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.’ 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 


and giv es, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 





possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the | P 


volume will be widely useful. 
From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
Or The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves. 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find prece pts | 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES 





j sehool superintendent oug 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantl 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
nave been introduced by that sanctified 


of work that 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 


deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 


inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.”* 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

‘Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 

hy of value to all aspiring Sunday- school workers, and 
all Christian men. 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, 

A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book, We commend 


it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 


‘Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 

ht to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was, 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with va uable suggestion to superinten- 


dents and teachers.” 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 





POETICAL CONCORDANCE. 


A Concise Poetical Concordance to the principal poets of the world, embracing 
titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and quotations. 


piler of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, 18 
12mo, bourgeois and nonpareil type. 
cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, price $1.25. 


Ready at last, after enormous labor and great expense! 
yous will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than this. 
auty and riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more perfect degree than any other 
Its plan is so unique, and yet so simple, that readers, authors, and 


volume in the language. 


639 pages, large 


Postage, 12 cents extra. 


publishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. 


Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the literature embodied in the poetical works 


of the following world-famous authors, here you 
Edwin Arnold, 
William E. Aytoun, 
Mrs. E. B. Browning, 
William Cullen Bryant, 
Thomas Campbell, 
Geoffrey C panes ar, = 
S. T. Coleridge, 
Ww illiam Cowper, 
George Crabbe, 
John Dryden, 
J. W. Von Goethe, 
Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Hemans, 


Oliver Wen 
Henry W. I] 


B. Macau 


Ossian, 


You need to SEE the volume to appreciate it fully. 


For sale by 
The Penn Publishing Compa 


George Herbert, 


Jean Ingelow, 
ngfellow, P. 
James Russe 


Owen Meredi 
John Milton, 
Homer’s Iliad, 

Homer’s Odyssey, 


Adelaide Procter, 


will find the ready key : 

D. G. Rossetti, 
Schiller, 

William Shakespeare, 
B. Shelley, 
Edmund Spenser, 


lell Holmes, 


ll Lowell, 


lay, Henry Taylor, 
ith, Alfred Tennyson, 
~ James Thomson, 


Virgil, 

Charles Wesley, 
John G. Whittier, 

N. P. Willis, 
William Wordsworth. 


ny, 802 Chestnut St., Phila. | 


Administration.—The Southern 
Election Laws.— 


Nomination and Election of James 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, com- 
50 to 1880, and other works. 
Library edition, plain cloth, price $1.00; extra 


Few volumes published in recent | 
It is an open sesame to the 





oO TO INVESTORS, 
O nacotiate Lean for 


you secured oe 
gage on first-class Keal Estate in Minne 
Spolis or Hennepin Co., Minn., worth three 
times the amount of the loan, and guaran/ees 
to net 8 per ct. Satisfaction cuaranteed 
14 yearsin business in this city. First-class 
veferences. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ae’t., Minneapolis, Ming 
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% INTEREST 


‘FIRST MORTCACE 


gFARM LOANS: 


alues. HAD 
A ates aa 3 NE PRE ae 


terest on any } 

Tterest ay oh and sent to you free 
ae thoes | e nnnne. lan known 
y r 
aes Tmuch as U. S. BONDS. | and recome 
mended by leading business a oat clergymen, 
East and West—men for whom I have been making 
these ' investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
Rev. WM. L oe been — 

EV. 0 
M. E. GA \TES PH DLL D Preadene * Butgers Col. 


lore, Ne New « Bennervick. ik, N. 
Dr. Gane: MILNE, Preés’t Geneseo Normal School, 
Hox-¥. EM. ot ee Manchester N. 

W. RAY, Lake C 


RA City. M Minn. 
Da Jno BUCKLYN. M y Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

m porters’ and traders P National Bank: New York. 
| First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Congregationalist, i N. ¥. Obsero 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, with full informtion references, leiter from 
customers, and a New Map of Dakota, nt 

on application. Mention this paper. e Ad ress 
Prest. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, Dakota — 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch otras a Durability. 


ILLIAM HNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 byl 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


QPTICAL AND MUSICAL WONDERS. 


REE, Harbach Organ Co., Philadelphia, 


Hook & Hastings, Church Organs, 


Boston, Muss. 


BARNES’ 


= i Patent Foot and Steam 
Power Machinery. Com- 
plete outfits for Actual 
orkshop Business, Lathes 
afor Vo d or Metal. Circular 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
ae Mortisers, Tenoners, ete, 
ete. Machines on trial it 
desir d. Deseriptive Cata- 
nd Price List Free, 
w. Fr & jon N BARNES. 
348 Buby St. Rockford, 1. mn 


DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 
joint): used at PULLMAN, 
rant ~y free. DURHAM 

HovsE DRAINAGE Co., = 12a St., New York. 
SLATE MANTEL Jos. S. Miller & Bro., M'f’s., 
1208-10 Ridge Ave., Philad’a. 
OBBEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 


ENN ROOFING Co., W So. Second St.. Phila., Pa. 


Mast, Foos, & Co., Springfie ld, O., are the manufac- 
turers of the Buckeye Force Pumps and Iron Fence. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this puper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
| Sunday School Times. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


DELAND, VOLUSIA COUNTY, FLORIDA. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1884. 


The city of DeLand is located five miles east of our landing on the St, John’s River, where all river steamboats pass; very near the geographical centre north and south of Volusia County, 


and in the middle of the 
GREAT ORANGE BELT. 
This place is about twenty-five miles from the Atlantic Ocean, and is almost constantly favored with a tempered 


SEA BREEZE, 


and from its elevation above the river, its location among the pines, and its isolation from all standing water, it is peculiarly adapted to the necessities of invalids. This belt of land is about 
twenty-five miles long, and averages about five miles wide, is gently undulating, and in our immediate vicinity somewhat hilly. Our lands are 


UNSURPASSED IN FERTILITY 


by any pine lands in the State. In our city, which is only seven years old, we have an academy building built at a cost, furnished, of about $6,000, opened in October under the management of 
J. H. Griffith, D.D., of Troy, N. Y., for the education of students of both sexes, preparing them for college, or for teaching, or for practical life. Also, a fine new public-school building, to cost, 


furnished, about $2,600, opened November 1, as a free white school, Also, a Baptist church costing $4,000, and a Methodist church costing $2,600, both neatly furnished, finished, and paid for. 
A Presbyterian church ; an Episcopal church nearly finished, and a Catholic church. We have 


DOUBLE DAILY MAILS, 


and now have six general merchaniise stores, carrying some of the largest and best stocks in South Florida; also, two dru 
fectionery store, two livery and feed stables, j 


and wagon-shop; also, an ice factory. 








: g stores, a millinery and notion store, a furniture store, bakery and con- 
ewelry store and a paint store, the Volusia County Bank, two hardware stores, a Masonic Lodge, four saw-mills within two miles, and a blacksmith 


THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURIST, 


a large eight-page weekly, is published here, and it is a valuable poner for those desiring information about Florida. Also, the Orange Ridge Echo, a lively seven-column local. Our hotels 
and boarding-houses afford good fare at réasonable prices. Parce d Hotel was enlarged and nicely fitted up last fall, and was filled through the winter with first-class guests. The DeLand 
Grove House and Floral Grove House are being enlarged, and Harlan Hotel, built at Lake Helen, five miles south-east from DeLand, all of which will be under good management, and so run 
as to best accommodate tourists and health and pleasure-seekers, The DeLand and St. John’s Railroad is now finished, and is being run to accommodate travel to and from the river steamers, 
and also to connect with the Jacksonville, Tampa, and — West Railroad, now being rapidly built. and which it crosseson the way to the river, These railroads will also give us telegraphic 
accommodations with the North, supplying an urgent need. 


For the information of invalids, we will add that several good physicians are settled in our midst, affording excellent medical aid when required. 
Population now in and near DeLand City that trade there, 1,000 to 2,000 


We are offering these choice lands to actual settlers at $20 to $100 per acre. Village lots and improved property for sale also. 
For further particulars, call on or address, 


J. Y. PARCE, DeLand, Volusia Co., Fla., or H. A. DELAND, Fairport, Monroe Co., N.Y. 
DELAND ACADEMY, DELAND, FLORIDA. 


Actuated by a deep interest in the cause of Christian education, Mr. H. A. DeLand determined to establish a school here that would meet the wants of this rapidly growing communit 


of families who might desire to make this their winter home, and have their children with them pursuing their studies; for the benefit of students with diseased or delicate constitutions, whe 
wished to escape the pers of a Northern climate ; and for the welfare of the State at large. 


Accordingly, the school opened on the 5th of November, 1883. 
LOCATION. 


The Institution is situated in the young and growing city of DeLand, a town five miles east of St. John’s River, and on a high pine ridge. The building—a large and commodious 
structure—stands in a grove of pines, on a commanding elevation, one-half mile from the center of the city. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOL. 


The school is for both sexes. It is an academy, not a college. Its work will be twofold: To prepare pupils for College, either in the Classical or the Scientific Course, and to supplement 


the instruction given in the publie school with so much of language, science, literature, and art, as may be needful to fit for teaching and practical life. 
It will aim to lay foundations broad and firm, on which to build in the future. 


There will be also a Preparatory Department for the accommodation of those who are not sufficiently advanced to enter the Academic Course. 


Believing that no system of education is healthful or complete that ignores the moral and Christian element, this school will aim to be positively Christian. Avoiding everything of a 
sectarian character, it will strive to inculeate the principles and spirit of the Christian faith. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHOOL. 
First, The healthfulness of the location. 


It is equalled by few points in the State, and exceeded by none. Located on high pine land, with no fresh water, standing or running, near it, the 
as a place can well be. An acquaintance of nearly four years and a residence of a year convinces us that there is no more malaria here than in the Nort 

Second, For those having diseased or delicate constitutions, the climate is highly favorable. For pulmonary, bronchial, catarrhal and asthmatic affections it surpasses any other we have 
ever seen, and we have been from Portland to San Francisco. The clear sky, the pure air, the even temperature, and the cool, refreshing breeze, even in warm weather, combine to render it 
favorable to mental work. The experience of a year convinces us that students can do more work here, and do it easier, than in the North. ~ 


‘Third, The academy is located in a remarkably intelligent and moral community, It can safely be said that there is a larger percentage of liberally educated people here than is usually 
found even in old educational towns. The students will find a society in sympathy with and responsive to their best endeavors 


ee is as free from malarial influences 


EXPENSES. 
Tuition. Tuition. 
Preparatory Department, por termr......cccccrsssece veseccese cose soverscensesces cccescese covevecoes:covsetece $8 00 | Classical Department, per term...................seeseeee re 
Higher English and Scientific Department, per term..............0..:sececesecees eeeesseneseeneececees 10 00 | French, German, Music, and Painting, extra. 


As this school has not yet prepared a Boarding Hall, for the presert the students will board in private families. 


The Principa! can take a few into his own family, and he will see that 
others have good homes at the most reasonable rates, 
CALENDAR. 


The Academic Year will be divided into three years of eleven weeks each The Second Term will open January 5, and close March 20, 1885. 
The First Term will open October 8, and close December 23, 1884. The Third Term will open March 30, and close June 12, 1885. 


J. H. CRIFFITH, D.D., PRINCIPAL. 


DELAND AS AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER. 


Much has been said through pen and print respecting the financial, sanitary, and social aspects of our place. I wish to call attention to its advantages as an educational! center 
In the first place, DeLand is settled with a class of people who believe im higher education. They recognize the value of a broad and Jiberal culture. While institutions of learning 
directly affect the community in which they are placed, it is equally true that they are in turn directly and strongly affected by the character cf the people immediately surrounding them. It 
is here as in the realm of physics, the law of action or reaction are equal. To give a schoo! its highest esprit de corps, and insure the best results, it must be atmosphered with a public spirit 
that is in sympathy with the efforts of the student and is ready to smile with favor and approbation upon his intellectual achievements I believe the great mass of our citizens belong to this 
class. They are in sympathy with higher education. 
A SECOND ADVANTAGE 


is, that we are situated in a part of the State where there is a pressing need for facilities for higher education. Asa State,Flosida ieag tardy in her ed@cational, as in her material development. 
The tide of immigration that has been for a few years past and is pow pouripg into her .borders, confe froth communities where they have had high educational advantages. The union school, 
the high school, the academy, the seminary and college, have been near at band. These ple will be satisfied with no measure of financial prosperity that is purchased at the cost of the educa- 
their children. A fine orange grove and ignorant offspring will never satisfy them They must, they will, have more than a rudimentary education for their families. Here then is 


conscious need to be met. 
DELAND IS FAVORABLY LOCATED . 


ting this want. Our State may be divided into two sections—old and new Florida. The new is the centra! part on each side of the St. John’s, where the new settlements are so rapidly 
ing up. Here capital is being invested, and railroads are being built. Of this large territory DeLand is acenter. The completion of our railroad to the coast wil! bring us into imme- 
Sonnection with all that region, the Palatka and Indian River road, opens up the South and West, while our proximity to the St. John’s will always give us the prestige of that main 


Sof trade and travel. 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT FEATURE 


act that the foundations of the work of higher education are already laid and the work has begun here. The large and substantial building now nearly finished is proof of its permanency: 
jere to stay. Possession is said to be nine points in law. I believe it holds equally true here. The work already done for the academy is but the beginning of what remains to be done to 
the schoo) thoroughly effective. Educational institutions are growths, not creations. They must be hevelaned not made; it is the purpose of Mr. DeLand to make the academy a char- 
school and to commit it to a Board of Trustees. It will then deyolve upon them to perfect what he has so generously and wisely begun. 

The possibility of securing also the location of the female college to be connected with the academy, is another advantage within our reach. Ifour citizens comply with the condition of 
Mr. DeLand’s offer, and subscribe $4,000 to his $6,000, I am very confident the college will be located here. I am equally confident that these two schools will be followed in due time by a 
third—a college for young men. I have just read a letter from a legal gentleman in the North, who broaches the question of establishing a law school, offering to take charge of the work of 
instruction. This shows what I have written is not speculative and visionary ; other eyes see the same things. Nowit will rest mainly with our citizens, whether these advantages are secured. 
They will cost us something, but they will be worth far more than they cost. Let us not view them from a financial stand-point, and seek for returns in dollars and cents merely. I have 
heard of a man who gave a dollar toward building a church, because he said he believed it would save to the city the expense of an extra policeman, aud would therefore affect his taxes about 
that sum, 


The benefits of educational institutions are not returnable directly in cash dividends. They bring to a community that which is worth more than money, and that which money cannot 


purchase J. H. GRIFFITH, D.D. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party pot im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
@ publisher will refund to subscribers amy momey that they lose therehy. wes ~ 
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